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Among 


AST week an American Agri- 
culturist representative spent 
several days among the 
truckers, fruit growers and 
farmers of middle Long 
Island getting first hand information 
upon the agricultural situation. While no one interviewed uttered 
an adverse criticism upon the steps taken by the government to win 
the war many discussed the hardships they have had to bear because 
of conditions. These naturally group themselves under several heads 
of which the following instances are taken as typical. 

East of Flushing is a trucker who before war was declared em- 
ployed 10 to 20 men most of the year and had the various branches of 
the work in charge of his two sons. One of these enlisted as soon as 
the United States entered the war, shortly after his other son and 
several of his young men were drafted, and all the other men went to 
Camp Mills at Mineola where they obtained laborers’ work at con- 
siderably more pay than he was able to give tnem. 

Another man near Patchogue, who generally employs 20 to 30 
men in the growing season and five in his greenhouses during the 
winter, lost alk of his men because 














What producers are up against— 
Editorial correspondence 


Long Island Truckers 


didn’t dare list more. So it looks at 
present as if not only the greenhouse 
men, but all the residences and busi- 
ness houses who ordered from the 
local dealer will be in the same boat 
next winter. Some of them are seri- 
ously considering the closing of their plants and moving to the south, 
to the city or to places where war materials are being manufactured 
and men are in demand at remunerative wages. 

Two truckers spoke adversely of the activities of wealthy men 
who come from the city with little or no knowledge of farming or 
trucking and take up one or both of these lines of work, pay unnec- 
essarily high wages, help indirectly to keep the price of seeds, ferti- 
lizers, machinery and other necessaries high and are willing to stand 
deficits when they do not make ends neet. Especially strong feeling 
was expressed against two of these men—millionaires both—because 
of their impractical and wasteful methods and the ways they disre- 
garded good practices thus “spoiling” the men who work for them. 
In another case, the wealthy man after two or three years of attempts 
told the American Agriculturist representative informant that he would 
gladly quit—had had his lesson. 





of the high pay offered at Camp 
Upton where unskilled men get 
1) cents an hour, have to work . - 
only eight hours a day and get , : 
double pay for overtime, Sunday 
and holiday work. His force 
was reduced to himself and two 
boys under 18. This year he 
has done absolutely no outdoor 
work except to gather about 
half a crop of asparagus. On 


this vegetable his income has 
been $500 less than in normal 
years. As to his greenhouse crop 


f tomatoes he has been helped 
out by the women of the neigh- 
borhood so that he has lost 
His fields are now in 
strong contrast to what they 
were when an American Agri- 
culturist representative visited 
them before war was declared. 
Like scores of other truck farms 
they are growing knee high or 
higher with weeds instead of 
being in well managed crops. 


nothing. 








His tractors, which cost him 
$3000, will not bring more than 
$900 now. 


No Help for Harvest 


Many truckers tell of having 
largely increased their acreages 
last year, having lost their help 
during the summer, being unable 
to harvest their crops or, when 
they did, being unable to sell 
at a_ profit. This year their 
acreages are reduced partly be- 
cause of lack of help and partly 
because of the ‘“‘war garden” 
activities. These have on Long 
Island been very great, and 
aggregate hundreds of acres not 
in cultivation § before. These 
have been planted and are being 
handled in fairly good fashion. 

Taking the situation as a 
whole the truckers are pretty 
blue on Long Island, but they 
are willing to be still bluer if 
only the United States can be 








Near Bayside and Elmhurst 
are important and_ extensive 
trucking sections where hotbeds 
and cold frames are largely used 
for growing “bunch” crops out 
of season. Here the same 
Story is repeated—short help and reduced if not discontinued work. 

Several forcers of tomatoes, cucumbers and other crops fear that 
they will have to close down next winter because of lack of coal. One 
of these said that the fuel administration ruling is that they must 
order from the same dealer as last year and the dealer must order 
from the same mine, but the dealer from whom they have ordered 
cannot get coal from the same mine because that mine is in the west, 
and the fuel administration has ordered that only comparatively local 
orders may be filled. Up to the time of the interview the local dealer 
had not been able to find a nearby mine that could accept his order 
because all the mines approached were far behind on their orders and 


Where Eggplants Are a Commercial Crop 


Note the 14-tooth harrow used for cultivating. These plants are 
cultivated shallow, the tool being equally good for all kinds of crops and 
for surface mulching. This interesting photograph was taken on the 
Bateman farms in New Jersey where it is much used. 


instrumental in helping’ to 
‘“‘make the world a safe place in 
which to live.” 





Repeated Sowings of snap 
beans may be made from south- 
ern New York southward to Maryland even until late July or August. 
A row 30 feet long sown each week will give abundance of pods for 
fresh use and cannirg. Among the best green kinds are Stringless, 
Bountiful, Full Measure and Fordhook Favonto; among wax podded 
kinds are Brittlewax, New Kidney, Sure Crop and Pencil Pod. Save 
seed this year as it is likely to be scarce and costly next spring. Be 
sure to keep it dry. Store it in an attic or a room where tools do not 
rust. A cellar is the worst possible place, as it is damp and the seeds 
kept there are sure to mold. Left over seed from this season’s plant- 
ings will almost all be good next year. Parsnip seed isan exception. 
It usually faiis if older than one year. 
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We positively guarantee that each advertiser 

Our Guarantee in this issue of Orange Judd American Agri- 
i is reliahl We agree to refund to any subscriber the pur- 
Chase price of auy article advertised herein if found not to be as 


advertised To take advantage of this guarantee, our 
subseribers MUST always state in talking with or 
writing to any of our advertisers: ‘I saw your adv in 
the old reliable Orange Judd American Agriculturist.”” 
We are not responsible for claims against individuals 
or firms adjudicated bankrupt. or whose estates are in 
receiver's hands, or against whom bankruptcy or re- 
ceivership proceedings are pending. 

This guarantee is expressed in our NATIONAL FARM 
POWER Bmblem herewith. It means that our Guar- 
antee, in addition to being backed up by The Orange Judd 
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reaching, efficient, comprehensive farm paper organization, working 
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Ey yen Around and Fair Play 


Irom a daily paper we note the following: 
! uilding company declared 
juarter lividend of in addition 
mmon d lend of 1%%, payable 
Have you noticed any items in any local paper 
to the effect that any farm has declared an extra 
quarterly dividend of 5% in addition to an an- 


nual earning on investment of 7%? Yet one 

idom picks up a paper that he does not read of 

sme steel corporation or ship-building concern 
or copper mine or munition factory declaring not 
only regular dividends, but also large extras as 
recorded above. Is it quite fair, therefore, to 
fix prices on farm products as has been done on 
wheat and on milk, in many instances the price 
below cost of production? 

Just the other day an effort was made to get 
fruit growers to meet with food officials to fix a 
price on which apples might be sold for evapor- 
ating purposes. And when officials were asked 
on what basis such conference was to be held, 
just what the object was, the reply was to the 
effect “that of course a price should be fixed 
that would give the evaporating interests a profit 
sutlicient to cover investment costs and to in- 
duce them to go into the business.” That's all 
very nice, but how about the producer? Nota 
word about meeting his costs or about profits on 
the farmer’s orchard investment. 

When milk farmers have been producing milk 
at an actual loss for so many months, they lose 
confidence in respect to fair dealing by those in 
authority. Farmers cannot continue to produce 
milk at a loss and potatoes at a loss and wheat 
at a loss and other products at a loss and 
keep in business, Farmers have the same right 
to reasonable’ profit as men in other walks 
of life. 

It is all well and good to appeal to farmers 
for patriotic reasons, but so must other indus- 
tries be appealed to for patriotic reasons, if 
farmers are to be so exploited. You never read 
anything in the press or hear otherwise about 
munition factories producing products at cost, or 
below cost of production, for patriotic reasons; 
nor about steel companies, nor shipbuilding com- 
panies, nor copper companies, nor any industrial 


‘ ymmercial concern. Even the railroads that 
were down at the heel have been assured profits. 

Is it unfair or unpatriotic to ask that farmers 
be given the same consideration, that they be 


allowed prices sufficient to meet production costs 
nd investment charges? They have supplies to 
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buy, equipment to purchase, children to educate; 
they need clothes and certain kinds of food; 
they have taxes to pay and incidental cash ex- 
penditures to meet. Why deny them a price on 
what they raise to meet costs and a fair return 
on the money they have invested in their busi- 
ness? 

Farmers do not ask extra dividends in big fig+ 
ures or in little figures. They ask only a fair 
deal from people in other lines of business and 
from those in authority. After all, that is real 
patriotism, indeed the best sort of patriotism. It 
is the patriotism that honors a man’s humanity 
to man, that treats the neighbor as he would be 
treated by others; and these mean love of God in 
theory and practice. 


Mounting Costs of War Grow Apace 

Farmers must and patriotically will, in the 
future as in the past, stand their full proportion 
of providing funds whereby to beat down Ger- 
man autocracy and ‘“‘make the world a fit place 
in which to live.” Agriculture in the past has 
met the situation grandly in production of food- 
stuffs and feedstuffs and in the purchase of Lib- 
erty bonds and in subscriptions to the Red Cross 
and similar agencies. Right now one of the best 
wheat crops ever produced is being harvested, 
likewise other small grains; and a vast acreage 
under corn is being laid by, all looking toward 
a generous outpouring next fall and winter. 

Meanwhile our farm folk must keep in touch 
with what is going on at Washington bearing 
both directly and indirectly upon our vocation; 
and this can be done through careful reading of 
the news pages in American Agriculturist. 
Among the latest developments is the proposi- 
tion in Washington, looking toward the next 
eight billion loan, to levy further special and 
very stiff taxes on a large number of articles. 
For example, the treasury department suggests 
a 50° tax on the retail price of watches and 
clocks, 20% on automobiles and accessories, 10 
cents a gallon on gasoline, a license tax on ‘“‘pas- 
senger’’ automobiles purchased, and a_ wide 
range of special taxes on purchased wearing ap- 
parel, particularly the better grades, house fur- 
nishings, manufactured tobacco, ete. It is asked 
that taxes on all liquors be doubled; no one 
should object to that. Obviously, such legisla- 
tion if brought about will still further greatly in- 
crease the cost of living, both on and off the 
farm. 


New Problems of the War 

Class 1 in the draft is nearly exhausted. 
Congress has put aside temporarily the proj- 
ect to increase the draft age, with the under- 
standing that the whole subject of enlarging our 
military and naval forces shall be acted upon 
in congress this coming autumn. If the in- 
creased age is adopted, a large number of 
young men between 18 and 21 will become avail- 
able for the draft, also several million between 
3l and 45. These will be selected in accordance 
with their vocation, health, family relations, 
ete. In other words, increasing the age limit 
should largely increase the number who will 
be put in Class 1. To that extent, classes 2, 3 
and 4 will be less likely to be called to the 
colors. 

This plan will favor agriculture, to the ex- 
tent that it continues to delay the calling up 
of the necessary heads of agricultural enter- 
prises or farm managers. On the other hand, 
the new rules may put into the enlarged Class 1 
much unskilled labor, young or old, that is now 
more or less available for farming or other war 
industries. 

Viewed at from any angle, however, it is evi- 
dent that the continuance of the war means a 
further and persistent drain upon the man 
power available for industry, and esrecially for 
farming. 

So serious is it, that from August 1 all con- 
cerns on government contracts will be permitted 
to engage help only through the United States 
employment service. No more will be allowed 
the indiscriminate bidding between employers 
or departments which has forced wages up out 
of sight. The government will be forced by 
economic necessity to see to it that agriculture 
is not denuded of labor, that factories spare men 









for the harvest. However, the most perfect aq. 
justment to all industry of the lessened imap 
power, will not meet the need. 

There is no desire among farmers, young or 
old, to even attempt to avoid military seryjog 
Of all people, they seem most anxious to eet 
into it. But already the greatest apprehension 
is felt by farmers for next year. Will America 
have to follow England’s example and bring 
men back from the firing line to raise crops? 

Not if present opportunities are fully grasped, 
Many thousands of young men under |S or 21, 
still more thousands of women from 16 to 49 
are this summer being taught the rudiments 
of farm work, either by working out for farm. 
ers, by ~working in rural camps, or by taking 
special courses in agricultural schools and ¢o}- 
leges. Wellesley college, for instance, has q 
largely attended course this summer fitting 
women to manage camps for the women who 
will be needed in great numbers on farms next 
summer should the war continue throughout 
1919, as today seems more than likely. The 
woman’s land -army was laughed at formerly, 
but now is acquitting itself so well as to com- 
mand the respect of employing farmers. 

During 1919, if war continues, every able- 
bodied woman, young or old, may have to do the 
farm work, or the nation may starve. Canada 
shows how the women have responded. Al- 
though thousands of her farmers have gone to 
the front, Canada has a larger acreage and the 
promise of greater crops this season than ever 
before, because the women from her farms and 
towns are operating the machinery and doing 
what hand labor has to be done on the land. 

The girls and women of the United States 


have not yet waked up to the seriousness of the 
labor situation. In the majority of rural re- 
gions, it has not been considered “the thing” 
for the women to work on the land. There have 
been men enough to do it and very properly so. 
But the war now changes everything. The na- 
tion relies on its boys, girls and women now to 
fit themselves to fill the places on the land, ia 
store, office and factory vacated by the men 


who have gone to the front, or who will ¢£o in 
the near future. 


The Need of the Hour 

We have a director of railroads. He has pow- 
er to do almost anything he likes. Why nota 
federal director of markets with equal power? 
We have a director charged with the huge job of 
building ships, the biggest merchant marine in 
the world. Why not a director of milk with 
equal power? We have a director of aircraft 
with unlimited power to build airships. Why 
not a director of perishable products—to estab- 
lish dehydratiig plants and utilization of every 
perishable fruit or vegetables? 

If we had a federal milk director to do with 
milk what Schwab does with ships, the dairy 
industry would expand to such gigantic propor- 
tions as to tax the effort of every cow, dairy 
farm, milk factory and dairyman in the land. 
If we had a federal director to do with perish- 
ables what Ryan is doing with air craft, every 
potato would be marketed at a profit, every fruit 
would be used, every vegetable of the garden 
and truck farm utilized at a profit to every grow- 
er. If we had a director of markets as we have 
McAdoo for railroads, the marketing business 
would be put on sound legs, producers would gét 
decent prices, and consumers would get good 
food at right prices. 

These things would mean a real war program, 
to the benefit of everybody, even of middlemen, 
who also suffer because of a bad system. 


Bottled Grade B milk retails in New York 

city at 13 cents a quart. Dealers following OF 

ders of the federal milk com- 

Lest We Forget mission pay dairy farmers 

$2.25 a hundred for this same 

milk testing 3% butter fat, or 4.5 cents a quart. 
This is a spread of 8.5 cents that the distribute! 

gets for his job. Twice as much at the selline 


end as the producing end! Can you beat it? 
Why does it cost twice as much to distribute 45 
to produce? Why does it cost twice as muc h to 
distribute milk in New York city as it costs to 


distribute in Philadelphia? 


















Big Crops in the Making 


By B. W. Snow, Statistician Orange Judd Crop Reporting Bureau 


UNE was not quite so favorable 
for crop growth as was the pre- 
ceding period this spring. The 
average temperature was about 
normal, but the month was 
marked by sharp extremes. The 

month was also dry over a very considerable 

territory, but no general drouth prevailed. Crop 
promise has not been quite maintained, but our 

Orange Judd returns for July 1 show that the 

depreciation in prospect is really much less than 

might have been anticipated. 

The American farmer, by reason of his pa- 
triotic determination to produce the largest pos- 
sible food crop, and assisted by a season that has 
been remarkably favorable up to date for the 
prosecution of farm work, has succeeded in 
planting another tremendous corn acreage. The 
total, according to this preliminary survey, is 
117,403,000 acres, or only 3,100,000 acres less than 
was harvested last year, and something like 10,- 
900,000 acres more than was ever devoted to corn 
with the single exception of the abnormal area 
last year. A striking and satisfactory feature of 
the situation is in the fact that the heavy acreage 
is developed in all sections of the country; and 
that it is particularly large in the states where 
corn is of most importance and where it is a 





surest crop. 
Good Corn Stand 


Farmers made an unusual effort to test their 
seed corn, and where its germinating power was 
less than usual there was a disposition to plant 
more kernels than is usually the case. The sea- 
son also, from the middle of March until the 
present, has been exceedingly favorable both for 
farm work and for crop development. As a re- 
sult of all of these favorable combinations of 
conditions, the stand of corn this year is gen- 
erally good and is frequently better than usual. 
The amount of replanting reported is not greater 
than usual except in a very few districts and it 
is not sufficient to materially affect the probable 
result. The stand of corn is generally reported 
good, and it has been wel) worked, is clean, and 
is being laid by with excellent prospects except 
in the southwest and in some scattered localities 
elsewhere, where high temperatures and lack of 
rainfall have caused some positive damage. 

The general condition of the corn crop is re- 
ported at 85.0, which is practically the average 
for a series of years, and which may be taken as 
forecasting a satisfactory acreage return if the 
balance of the season shall be even normally fa- 
vorable. The first report of the year, which 


really deals with corn fields that in the main 


have not even yet been laid by, offers very little 
encouragement for any forecasting of actual size 
of the crop. Past experience, however, has 
shown that, assuming the balance of the season 
to be normal in character, it is possible to form 
a rough idea of the probable crop. Figuring on 
the basis of past experience, the present rate of 
acreage and condition indicates a corn crop of 
about 3,169,000,000 bushels, against a harvested 
crop last year estimated at 3,279,000,000 bushels 
in bulk, but when measured by quality, not much 
more than 2,000,000,000 bushels. 

The following statement shows the estimated 
acreage of corn and its condition July 1, by 
states: 


ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF CORN 


Acres Condition 
eM éadeseorestucns 564,000 81 
i -enkeeedtans canons 1,488,000 85 
WE Waseentracacduns 7,168,000 69 
PEE, enencctnncapeann 2,756,000 $2 
TE ewencecesecsene 3,841,000 8&9 
SF Ul. shedaeeunnsces 783,000 &5 
SOR 3,890,000 82 
oP . nseqetutacenscae 4,067,000 S6 
BE wwewkcnecsenane 1,531,000 84 
BME  Sébetkenrnenscan 5,603,000 84 
Serre 10,663,000 SS 
WP bAesscnseexencas 1,707,000 88 
PEE de ncecknnonesct 2,580.00€ 90 
BE sentacevedewennses 11,256,000 06 
BP 6n6ninsene4tsns0s 7,520,000 87 
BD sccncces Geavcnes 8,597,000 82 
SO ee ere 9,419,000 04 
We WD scccentéastvusics 455,000 $1 
OP Sanbvcdcsnnteces 3,192,000 92 
CE shancsauebesisaax 76,000 91 
EP. cccesasscversace 55,000 91 
WEE ebcccccsecscces 43,000 92 
ME Seceuenndscncen 3,852,000 71 
BME cocccoveccccese 73,000 &3 
SE kdadsceneeesen 26,221,000 83 
WOO, scnwesiaveacs 117,403,000 85.0 


Some Shrinkage in Winter Wheat 

As might be expected from the character of 
weather conditions experienced during June, our 
Orange Judd returns show a moderate decline in 
the crop prospect for winter wheat. The hot 
weather experienced during the middle of the 
month came at a time, particularly in the south- 
west and in portions of the Ohio valley on both 
sides of the river, to catch the wheat at a critical 
period of development, and some shrinkage both 
in weight and in general quality resulted. 

It also appears that there was a somewhat 
wide experience of black rust, particularly in 
Missouri, Kentucky and to a very limited extent 
elsewhere. This visitation, however, came too 
late to cut very much figure in the total size of 
the crop, but it has caused a shrinkage in yield 
in a considerable number of localities. 

The crop is now practically all harvested ex- 
cept in the extreme northern portion of the ter- 
ritory and weather conditions have been ex- 
ceedingly favorable both for the prosecution of 





the work and for the proper curing of the grain. 
The result is that the crop is in the shock under 
splendid conditions and that it has been handled 
successfully by a minimum of farm labor. This 
labor problem up to the present time, has been 
solved through the fact that weather conditions 
have been so thoroughly favorable that the 
smaller amount of labor has Seen able to give a 
much larger volume of performance than would 
have been the case under normal weather con- 
ditions. 

Threshing returns are not yet available in 
sufficient volume to warrant any forecast as to 
the actual yield even in a territory where the 
harvest is first completed. Such information as 
is available, however, leads to the conclusion 
that except in those districts where the rust re- 
ferred to was present the yield is satisfactory 
and the quality especially good. Under these 
circumstances it is reasonable to assume that 
the crop of winter wheat indicated by the present 
return of condition in time of harvest, 56,000,000 
bushels, may be taken as probably a minimum 
result. 

Great Spring Wheat Promise 


June was very favorable to the rapid and vig- 
orous development of spring wheat in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, where three-fourths of the 
acreage lies. The only unfavorable note which 
comes this month is from the far west, where on 
account of severe drouth there has been ma- 
terial loss of prospect, from Montana west to the 
Pacific coast. The general average of condition 
is reported at $9.7 as against 93.9 on June 1. 

In spite of this decline in condition, however, 
the prospect for the crop is larger than it was a 
month ago, because the value of a par figure is 
much greater on July 1 than it was on June 1; 
the crop has in that time gone throvgh a con- 
siderable period of time in which it ordinarily 
suffers from the vicissitudes to which it is inci- 
dent. The total spring wheat crop, on the besis 
of our present returns, might be safely forecast 
at 333,000,000 bushels, or 8,000,000 more than a 
month ago and 100,000,000 in excess of that har- 
vested last year. 

There is nothing in the reports to American 
Agriculturist at this time to indicate any likeli- 
hood of a black rust outbreak. Some sensation- 
al talk of trouble of this kind was indulged in 
more than a month ago, but up to now appar- 
ently nothing serious has developed. Of course, 
it is not too late for trouble of this character, 
but as I pointed out a month ago, weather con- 
ditions and character of growth so far are not 

[To Page 40.] 














The Dairy Herd: From It Comes the Food That Gives Milk-fed People a Foremost Piace 
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Tractor Meet at Salina 
F. M. WHITE 

This year’s national tractor dem- 
onstration will be held at Salina, Kan, 
July 29-August 2. The entries will 
be larger than in past years and in- 
clude the greatest assemblage of pow- 
er farming equipment ever brought 
together. The rules have been changed 
to include every piece of farm ma- 
chinery with which atractoris used in 
any manner. All lines of drawbar ma- 
chinery and belt machinery, threshers, 
large and small, silage cutters, feed 
grinders; in fact, every conceivable 
farm machine which can be used in 
connection with a tractor to make it 
more ofa “year round” or general util- 
ity implement will be shown. It is a 
fact that it is quite as necessary to 
use a tractor for belt power as well as 
drawbar work if it is to be a profit- 
able investment on the majority of 
farms, 

There will be in addition to the 
demonstration of the utility of the 
tractor an opportunity for a test to be 
made of brake or belt horse power, 
drawbar pull and such other efficiency 
tests as may be found possible. This 
feature of the demonstration will be 
of the greatest importance in the se- 
curing of liberal ratings for tractors. 
Most tractor manufacturers build 
their machines large enough to fur- 
nish continuous power at the ratings 
specified. However, there may be a 
few who just come under the wire. 
It is hoped that a great number of 
tests will be made at this demonstra- 
tion in addition to the general utility 
Anyone interested ir 
afford to mis 


fextures shown. 
power farming cannot 
this demonstration. 


Binder Head Trouble 


T have a binder which trips too often. 
Sometimes there will be several small 
bundles thrown out. It is a MeCormick 
binder and has been run for six years, 
What is the trouble?—[Henry W. Lage. 

The trouble with your binder is due 
to either a worn dog or dog spring or 
dog stop in the binder head. The dog 
is the part that trips and sets the 
binder in motion in throwing out the 
bundle. When the trip arm is pressed 
down it releases the dog stop. Then 
a spring pushes forward and the dog 
ought to engage the clutch with the 
driving motion of the binder and start 
the discharge arms to revolving. This 
clutch should remain engaged until 
the discharge arms turned around. 

When the dog stop becomes worn it 
will not throw the dog out of engage- 
ment with the clutch and consequent- 
ly the discharge arms keep on turn- 
ing, throwing out sma!l bundles. This 
need not necessarily keep up contin- 
uously, because in jolting over rough 
ground and the jar of the binder mary 
times will result in the dog stop en- 
igainst the dos, and, of course, 
arms will quit revolv- 


gaging 
the discharge 


ing. If the parts are only partially 
worn the discharge arms will revolve 


only occasionally. 


The thing to do is to lengthen the 





dog stop. Possibly the dog may be 
worn and it may be necessary also to 
replice the dog spring if it is weak. 


Homemade Tank | r iller 


We have a spraying rie 00-gallon 
tank. which will deliver 26 aula per 
minute at 300 pounds pressure We 
want a tank filler, but those on the 
market are all too slow and are very 
expensive Someone suggested that one 





could be made on th principle if the 
i tor used on threshing machines. 
Can you suggest 4 desietr t will do 
th work?—[A. T. Her 

IT made up and cxrefully tried out 
your suggestion of a tan filled and 


bit the following design which, I 
believe, is almost self-explanatory. It 
consists of a l-inch pipe, A, to which 
t! lelivery hose is attached, thread- 
ed into a bushing which also extends 
into a 2-inch “tee”. The threads on this 
pipe are cut 1% inches long so that 
the pipe can be screwed into the 
bushing and extends about ™% inch 
into the tee, as shown by the dotted 
lime n the drawing 

Pipe B is the pressure pips It con- 


1 Engineering 


F -N7- White 


~~ Editor of Department 


will gladly answer any inquiries in this 
department about farm tractors, gas 
engines, all farm machinery, farm 
buildings and plans, drainage, roads 
and bridges. Inclose stamp and address 
label from American Agriculturist if a 
reply by private letter is desired. 


sists of a \%-inch pipe threaded into 
a bushing and extends through the tee 
about ™% inch into pipe A, as indicated 
by dotted lines. The adjustment of 
pipe B into pipe A is important in or- 
der that this homemade apparatus 
work to its best capacity. This ad- 
justment can be determined easily by 
trial, but if the directions given are 
carefully followed I think that there 
will be no trouble in getting -it to 
work. 

The pipe D, the inlet pipe, is a 2- 
inch pipe. The threads on all the 








Homemade Tank Filler 


pipes must be very tight and should 
be leaded when assembled in order to 
avoid any air leakage. 

I found in my trials with this ap- 
paratus that it would lift water 4 feet 
with a water pressure of 60 to 70 
pounds, atthe rate of three to four 
gallons in about two seconds. This 
device can be made for not over $2, 
and is just as good as a more expen- 
sive one. 





Electrical Terms Explained 


What_is the voltage and amperage of 
a four-bar telephone generator? What 
is the difference between a series and a 
bridging generator for phones? How 
may one charge a six volt 60 ampere 


hour storage battery with a 110 volt 
direct current generator capable of 
lighting 20 16 candle power lights? 


Hiow long would a six volt 60 ampere 
hour battery light a six volt 36 candle 
power spotlight (nitrogen bulb) at one 
time without injury or recharging? 
What is the best type of storage bat- 
tery? Is the pasted plate type success 
ful? Can one use a transformer on a 
{10 volt direct current dynamo? What 
is the difference between a generator 
and a dynamo?—[E. W. 

A four bar telephone generator is 
the ringer in the old-fashioned tele- 
phone. The bars have reference to 
the number of permanent magnets 
which enter in the construction of the 
generator. It is an alternating cur- 
rent machine and at normal speed of 
operation, if in good condition, de- 
velops about 75 volts and 0.7 of an 
ampere. 

I do not know just what you expect 
to do with this information, but will 
add that such an outfit will not fur- 
nish enough current for any practical 
use. 

There is no difference between 
bridging and a series generator. These 
terms simply have reference to the 
manner in which each generator or 
telephone is connected in the line. 
Some are placed in series and some 
are bridged or are in parallel. 

In charging a six volt 60 ampere 
hour storage battery with a 110 volt 
direct current generator, assuming 
that you mean a generator with a ca- 
pacity of 20 16 candle power lights, 
you can use for resistance the 20 
lamps or a resistance coil with 10 am- 
pere capacity. 

The positive of the generator must 
be connected with the positive of the 
battery. In order to determine the 
positive of the generator you can dip 
the two ends of the generator wires 
into a dish of salt water, keeping 
the ends of the wire well sepa- 
rated. Operate the generator and soon 
bubbles will begin to form at both 
ends of the wire; the positive termi- 
nal of the generator is the one from 
which the least number of bubbles is 
forming. 

According to the rating of a six 
volt 60 ampere hour battery a 36 
candle power nitrogen lamp should 
burn 12 hours at one time between a 
full charge and a complete discharge. 
For successful operation,- however, 
eight to 10 hours should be the limit 
it which this lamp is used with the 


, 
battery. You should always avoid a 
complete discharge of the battery. 

Regarding the question of which is 
the best type of storage battery, I will 
say that this is largely a matter of 
opinion. The- pasted plate type of 
battery is successful’ 

You cannot use a transformer on a 
110 volt direct current dynamo. The 
voltage can be reduced, only one-half, 
however, by using a motor generator 
set. 

The terms generator and dynamo 
are interchangeable, but strictly 
speaking, the dynamo is an electric 
machine which when mechanically 
driven gives off electricity. In this 
instance it is called a generator. How- 
ever, if this same dynamo is electri- 
cally driven, it will give at the pulley 
mechanical power. The' dynamo in 
this case operates as a motor, 





Testing a Steam Boiler 

We have an old boiler but are very 
doubtful if it is strong enough to with- 
Stand much pressure. Can new flues be 
put in and would it be dangerous to run 
the boiler? It has been out of doors for 
approximately a year and a half. The 
firebox will also need some fixing. We 
could put in a water wheel at almost 
no expense. There is about 15 cubic feet 
of water a_second. There is a fall of 
226 feet. How much power could we 
develop?—[J, L. Seymour, New York. 

It is very doubtful if you could put 
in new flues in your old steam engine 
and get very satisfactory service. Un- 
doubtedly the flue sheets are warped 
and probably a good many leaks in 
various parts of the boiler. If you 
want to put in new flues and attempt 
to calk all of the holes which there 
may be in the boiler, you could make 
a hydrostatic test which would show 
you absolutely whether the boiler is 
safe or not. 

This test is made by filling the boil- 
er practically full of water and then 
apply heat very slowly, using straw or 
wood for fuel. You will need very 
little fire for as soon as the water be- 
gins to warm up it will expand and 
pressure show on your gauge. The 
boiler should be tested to at least 
twice the regular pressure which you 
should expect to carry, and under your 
conditions I am not sure but I would 
advise you to carry the test to at least 
three times a normal pressure. If the 
boiler will stand this test it certainly 
would be safe for a number of years’ 
use. 

The steam engine would have many 
decided advantages over water power, 
although in the end if you could con- 
fine your work to one place, water 
power would probably be cheaper. 
You have ample water power to give 
approximately 265 horse power. I am 
estimating the above figure on your 
statement of 15 cubic feet a second 
for a fall of 226 feet. 

Both iron and wood pipe is used as 
a conduit. I presume you have inves- 
tigated and found that wood pipe 
would be cheaper under your condi- 
tions. If so I am quite sure that wood 
pipe would give you _ satisfactory 
service. 





The Average Life of a Tractor—The 
department of agriculture’ reports 
average life of a farm tractor 7% 
to eight years, according to estimates 
furnished by over 600 tractor owners 
on representative corn belt farms in 
Illinois. Reports of these owners show 
that the outfits are used on an aver- 
age of 45 days a year. Most of the 
farmers reporting on this tractor sur- 
vey stated that their farms were en- 
larged after they had purchased the 
tractor. Obviously more land per man 
can be handled by the tractor than 
with horses. 


Keep a Tractor Account—yYou are 
going to ask yourself at the end of 
the year if the tractor paid. How can 
you answer this without keeping a 
tractor account? As farming becomes 
more mechanical, the costs should be 
more readily computed. You wili 
have to buy some repairs during the 
year, and a record will help you in 
next year’s planning, because you can 
be somewhat prepared by the record 
of your previous year’s experience. 
You will eventually do your own over- 
hauling, for it is not practical to run 
the tractor to town and have the local 
garege put the machine in shape. A 
record of the parts you broke or those 
partially worn will help you put the 
tractor in shape- at the end of the 
year. 


Lightning Rods properly installed 
reduce the probability of a barn be- 
ing destroyed by lightning by about 
99% and of a house by as much as SO 
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Our Special Crop 
Reports 


Big Crops in The Making 
{From Page 3 
of a kind to lend themselves to th 
development of rust and there is ev Me 
reason to hope that such an experi, 
ence will not be had this year. 

The following statement shows th 
condition of spring and winter wheat, 
by states: ‘ 

CONDITION OF WHEAT JULY ] 
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Good Oats Crop Being Harvested 

The prospect for oats is not quite 
so flattering as was the case a month 
ago. Weather conditions, particular. 
ly in the west and southwest, have not 
been favorable, and a sharp drop in 
condition is noted, particularly in Ne. 
braska, Kansas and Missouri. Figur. 
ing, however, upon the basis of past 
experience, it would seem that the 
prospect on July 1 might be roughly 
regarded as promising an oats crop 
of 1,450,000,000 bushels. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of oats on July 1, by states: 

CONDITION OF OATS JULY 1 
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Buckwheat Leaders in production 
are Pennsylvania and New York, those 
two states the past season producing 
12 out of 17 million bushels. Michi- 
gan turned off 675,000 bushels, Wis- 
consin 281, Iowa 132, little Vermont 
286 thousand. 














i PUMPING OUTFIT 
bi tae wa A to Work 


———— 





Jack oad Drive Belt. My price ¢ on 
this rig roe $10 to $25. 
Other a s:zes up to H-P. Stationary, 
Portable or Saw Rig--Kerosene, Gas or 
Gasoline. Biz New Catalogue, FREE. 

~ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
pf Oakland Avenue KANSAS CITY, rc% 
Empire Building PITTSBURGH. P. 


THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 
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We make ines, Pumps, [an 





Water Supply Conde — Steel Frame Saws. 
Write PERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St, Chicago 
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Potato Blight Appears 


ui. Me 


what is dreaded by potato growers 
above all things is the blight. It 
causes the bottom leaves to turn yel- 
Jow: followed in a few hours or a 
day by disease of the upper leaves, 
the plant withers and dies. 

This early blight or leaf spot disease 
(macresperiu msaloni) hit some east- 
ern potato fields about July 4. It has 
progressed rapidly since. The disease 
acts queerly, hitting fields in spots, 
while adjacent areas are not yet affect- 
ed. You have seen lights frosts operate 
likewise. Maybe the June frosts, fol- 
lowed by muggy weather, enabled the 
disease germs to overcome the plants 
that apparently escaped serious dam- 
age from frost. Early blight shows 
first asround brown spots with target- 
like markings on the yellowing leaves. 
It does not attack the tubers and 
never causes them to rot. 

At Wisset Farms, a field of early 
potatoes on early land, which showed 
no blight up to last Thursday, by Sun- 
day was sadly blighted. Yet it has 
been sprayed every 10 days with an 
insecticide and fungicide that in pre- 
vious years has always been effective. 
The seed was soaked in formalin, and 
the land well fertilized except for pot- 
ash. Parts of this same lot are not 
blighted, norhas the disease hit an ad- 
jacent open field. This tends to con- 
firm the idea that fields near woods 
or in low places that prevent free 
movement of air, are more susceptible 
to blight, because the air laden with 
the spores settles down on the plants 
and deposits the spores which otber- 
wise might blow away. 

The Grave Danger 

This is that late blight (phytoph- 

thora infestans, which causes rot) may 
strike the crop generally. This is most 
likely if weather should be humid 
and still at 73 to 77 degrees for several 
days ata time. The rot spores do not 
germinate in cooler or hotter tem- 
peratures. 
} The minute flea beetles are more 
active than usual. They puncture the 
upper surface of the leaves and suck 
the ju‘ces. Poison apparently does 
not kill them, and their skin is so 
tough the fleas seem not to be killed 
when hit with nicotine. Probably the 
blight germs get into the plant 
through the fleas’ punctures. 

The green louse, which attacks the 
under side of the leaves, evidently is 
more injurious. The only treatment 
for it at Wisset farms is to add three- 
fourths pint of nicotine to each 100 
gallons of the water that contains the 


poison insecticide and the fungicide 
with which the crop. usually is 
sprayed. The nicotine in this spray 


will kill the lice by contact if it hits 
them while they are very young, soft 
and pulpy. When the lice become 
older, their bodies are harder, seem to 
resist the nicotine, and breed with 
fearful rapidity. The lice honeycomb 
the leaves worse than the fleas. 

To spray the under side of the 
leaves attach a L joint to feed pipe 
from spray tank so placed as to be in 
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middle of the space between rows. 
This should reach within six inches 
of the ground. A nozzle on each arm 
of the T will thenforce the spray 
upon the under side of the leaves. 
Then with another nozzle over each 
row, as usual, the leaves are also 
sprayed on top. A sprayer with a 200- 
gallon tank, thus covering four rows 
at a time can spray an acre an hour, 
if water is handy and if the rows are 
straight. This method takes much 
more water and material than where 
one nozzle only is playing on top of 
each row in the usual manner. 

This treatment, however, is the 
safest insurance against late blight, if 
applied at once, and repeated once to 
three times at 10-day intervals. Little 
use to spray after the blight appears 
—that is too late. Nor is it absolutely 
certain that spraying will ward off 
blight, as some growers of early po- 
tatoes are this week learning to their 
sorrow. Especially is this true where 
green lice prevail. Their color matches 
the under side of leaves and they are 
very minute, so you can easily miss 
seeing them. But look sharp and if 
lice appear, spray as directed above. 


Potato Rot 


This is caused by the late blight. 
Once this disease gets into the plants, 
there is no remedy. The spores of late 
blight get into the stomata or breath- 
ing pores of the leaf, or through punc- 
tures made by fleas or lice. By thor- 
ough spraying the leaves are kept cov- 
ered by an infinitesimally thin film of 
copper solution which seals up the 


Openings in the leaves and thus 
makes it imposssible for the 
spores to penetrate. This ex- 


plains why spraying must be perfect, 
for a single leaf not covered by the 
spray may admit the disease spores, 
which multiply with alarming rapid- 
ity, grow down through the stems to 
the tubers and there luxuriate in the 
rot that quickly follows. Bordeaux 
mixture, with or without arsenite and 


nicotine, is the safeguard against 
blight. Danger from late blight 
is increased by lice because of 


the difficulty in sealing up the under 
side of the leaves with the spray. Re- 
peat the spray after each rain that 
may wash it off, or every week or 10 
days. 


Southern Pennsylvania Orchards 
OLIVER D. SHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 

A recent census of apple orchards 
in York county shows a largely in- 
creased acreage, and it is now claimed 
that Adams county, which formerly 
was the banner apple county of the 
commonwealth, will soon be eclipsed 
by its neighbor, both in point of num- 
ber of trees and amount of apples pro- 
duced for commercial purposes. 

The high prices realized for apples, 
both at home and abroad, has stimu- 
lated apple culture to an unusual de- 
gree in southern Pennsylvania. In no 
other section can the York Imperial, 
York Stripe and Stayman be produced 
in greater perfection. These varieties 
appear to be particularly well adapted 
to that latitude and soil, hence are 

















Which One Wins ? 





being planted in extraordinary num- 
bers. The size, coloring and high qual- 
ity of the many varietis of apples ex- 
hibited at the York fair attract gen- 
eral attention and praise from buyers 
and visitors. Previous to the war 
thousands of barrels of southern Penn- 
sylvania apples were exported to Eng- 
land and other counties. The present 
planter is preparing for future de- 
mands. 


Losses in Apple Trees by reason of 
very low temperatures last winter have 
been reported from time to time in re- 
cent months in our news columns. 
This veritable disaster to many or- 
chards, both large and small, particu- 
larly to mature Baldwin trees, appears 
to be more widespread than at first 
thought. Will fruit growers every- 
where promptly report to American 
Agriculturist extent of losses in their 
own immediate territory? This may 
be so general as to have a bearing on 
not only the apple crop of 1918, but 
of others still to follow. It is certain- 
ly one of the worst visitations to east- 
ern commercial orchardists in many 
years. 





War Notes 
Congress has authorized issuance of 
eight billions in Liberty bonds for the 
next loan. 





Preferential treatment is accorded 
makers of hollow tile such as used in 
the construction of silos. 





The food administration asks house- 
holders under no circumstances to buy 
more than 14 pounds of clear beef 
weekly, or 14% pounds with the bone 
for each person in the household, this 
program to continue until Septem- 
ber 15. 


Uncle Sam has gathered in the two 
sulphur mines, one in Louisiana and 
the other in Texas, producing most of 
the sulphur. This control should mean 
ample supplies in production of sul- 
phuric acid, largely used in the man- 
ufacture of fertilizers. 


Every export from the United 
States today is under control that it 
may serve the positive military ends 
of the government.—[Food Admin- 
istrator Hoover. 








Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmer’s big questions: 

‘ow can I grow crops with less help? 
tatoes with fewer 


ow can! dig my 


men? ow can I save every 
tuber before the frost and in time for - 
the best market? 


E 
IRON AGE p,Ensive 


will dig your potatoes in 


two-thirds the usual time. 
Saves two horses for other 
work. —— by 41-2 
H. P. r-cooled ‘*‘New 
Way’’ Engine. You can 
stop the Digger and the 
engine will clear the ma- 
Automatic throw- 
out clutch prevents break- 
- _ Engine is uickly 
interchangeable to TRON. 
* AGE Engine Sprayer. We 
also make other styles, one 
of which will surely meet 
your conditiona e make 
a full line of potate ma- 
chinery. 





Sond jor booklet today 
Bateman M'f’s Co., Box 32-N Grenloch, N. J, 








SUMMER PLANTING 
RECOMMENDED FOR 


LYMANS 


GUARANTEED 
GENU 





Its superiority proven by agricultural college tests 
and by actual field tests all overthe country. Does 
not winterkill like other varieties. Heaviest yields. 
Highest in feeding value. Besure toplant genuine 
Grimm. ificate of genuiness furnished with 
each lot of my seed. Book “How I discovered the 
Grimm Alfalfa” and seed sample free. 
A. B. LYMAN, Grimm Alfalfa Introducer 
Alfaltadale Farm, Excelsior, Minn. 


2 FA INCREASED APPLE PROFITS 





<< A Farquhar Hydraulic 
SK \ Cider Press will turn 
oOo your culls into good 
selling cider. You can 
aiso make money 
pressing for your 
neighbors. 
Our high pressure con- 
struction gets all the juice 
from the apples with min!- 
mum power. Presses in 
sizes from 15 to 400 barrels 
cs aday. New Catalogue 
giving full particulars free on request. 
A.B. Farquhar Co., Ltd., Box 131, York, Pa. 
We siso make Engines and Bollers, Sew Mills, Threshers, eto. 


PLANTS—Bést Everbearing. Als 
STRAWBERRY srancard june fruiting. varieticn. 
VEGETABLES sent by parcel pn tg ‘one 
epecial price on large orders. C. E. FIELD, Sewell, N. J. 
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Begin right after harvest. 
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Manure Sp 
With one of these machines, 
and no additional power or help, you can increase immediate 
our soil in better condition for future crops. 

hey are low, light draft, narrow box machines, each made 
in three handy sizes—small, medium and large. 
load is spread in 3 to 5 minutes, in an even coat that extends 
well beyond the rear wheel tracks, 
local dealer’s place of business— or write us. 


International Harvester Company of America 
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"THE FARMER who can get stable manure 

to spread on his fields this year and who 
fails or refuses to take care of it and spread it 
properly, is losing the chance of a lifetime to 
make his farm pay handsomely. 
possibly raise too much of any of the staple crops 
Increased acreage is pretty nearly 
out of the question; labor and power are too hard 
toget. There is a better, easier, less expensive way 
to grow bigger crops. Save stable manure, add 
phosphate as your soil requires, and spread it ina 
thin, even coat with a widespreading 


No farmer can 


Cloverleaf, or 
reader. 


The entire 


See the machine at the 
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When You Write Advertiser 


Be sure to mention American Agriculturist 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of TRUE ADVERTISING 
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Save Farm Organizations 





I y unfortunate that ha 
ivp Vision ¢ iction has grown out 
‘ effort te l tl 
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fortunate. rhe 
open and onls 
question is, Does 
the present lead- 





ll, E, COOK 


ership of organ- 


i 1 agriculture represent the rank 
id > 
The grange centainly has develop d 
it leadership out of its membership; 
i they are farmers in most ca 
Will the members of these strong and 
ethciently organized organization d- 
ibandon those who have been 
elected to manage their affairs 
d low self-appointed and bso- 
lutely untried leadership? [ dont 
think so. Our laws may be wrong and 


our elected leaders wide of the mark, 
but that does not justify lynching or 
revolutionary movements. 

The present head of the state azri- 
cultural society and the chairman of 
the executive committee of the state 
grange for 20 vears have been near 
neighbors to me, and I have known 
them from youth. While they have 
their human weaknesses like all of us 
they are real farmers and have been 
hard, conscientious workers during 
their entire history. Few have done 
more in their respective fields. I might 
£0 on with other men and women who 
are giving freely of their strength for 
the building of a better farm life in 
the state through official leadership of 
organized agriculture. There is no 
question at all that we have not had 
as much to say about our business as 
we should have had and it was logical 
that we were to be controlled politi- 
cally by the centers of population for 
obvious reasons, but are we to gain by 
going into politics? ‘The history of 
every clearly defined vocational entry 
into politics has been disastrous, and 
it must be seen by the most obtuse 
political observer that New York state 
with a preponderance of city people 
would out-vote us two to one. Fur- 
thermore it is wrong in principle. The 
things we want can be more surely 
secured within old party lines and at 
much less expense. 

The leadership for a farmers’ party 
must be from others than the so-called 
common farmer man. They, naturally 
as in the past, must be those who dod 
not daily attend to farm detail I 
would be the last man to say or do 
anything that will not lead to better 
conditions on the farm about which I 
think and in which I daily act to the 
full limit of my ability and strength; 
but IT must sav that a sweeping revo- 
lutionary movement, such as the pres- 
ent scheme of destroying the constitu- 
tional leadership of organized farm 

sociations in New York, is entirely 
out of harmony with the spirit of the 
present time and dangerous in the ex- 
treme—both to.our national welfare 
and to our own immediate and per- 


s interests, It is never fair nor 
the part of good judgment to question 
the motives of our neighbors: but at 
the same time it is hard to entirely 
eliminate the feeling that selfish inter- 
ests are in the ascendency in leading 
the new movement in New York which 
finds it first and immediate expression 
in the overthrow of the lawfully p- 
pointed leadership of farm organi- 
zitions 

When T look out over thousands of 
acres in New York of untilled, poorly 
cropped land [I cannot refrain from 
the thoroughly ingrained feeling that 
I 1ount of political activity will do 
I to save us until we go to wor! 
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patiently, systematically and plodding- 
ly to row something useful and at 
the same time improve the soil. Let 


+ 


‘ ! be deceived, brethren, that 
yliticians developed out of new mate- 


will make these old fields produc- 
t and profitable. 
Let us think fundamentally any 


paraphrase the case by saying that 
t ho seek to lead the owners of 
unproductive fields to a farm millen- 
\ m through the avenues of a politi- 
thoroughfure, are agitators and 
t leaders. Never before has New 
York agriculture needed the leader- 
ip of sane possessed of a 
workable now. Will we se- 
lect and follow them? 
Oats Versus Wheat 
One marked disadvantage will come 
to the dairy farmer if he changes from 
outs to wheat growing. Oats have 
been reckoned as a low priced crop, 
ond of course they are when compared 
to onions, cabbages, potatoes, etc, but 


people 
Vision as 


they have an unreckoned value 
to the dairy farmer not found in 
wheat. Wheat straw on a dairy farm, 


if in large quantities, is a nuisance, 
while out or barley straw has a very 
positive feeding value, and fits into 
our methods and general crop utiliza- 
tion I have felt from the start that 
\ rrowing was good for us, partly 
to increase the supply and partly to 
timulate the production of cereal 
grains which are so largely purchased 
in the east. We can grow wheat just 
as well as oats and as successfully as 
in any part of the world, providing we 
fertilize and cultivate to meet the de- 
mands of the crop. On most soils 
either a cultivated crop or a partial 
summer fallow must precede wheat to 
which has been added 300 to 500 
pounds of acid rock per acre. Sowing 
the seed with a blessing and a prom- 
ise to return for the harvest may be 
good practice in the Red River valley, 
but it is out of date in New York. 

We are in need of another Clark to 
arise and magnify the value and 
necessity of two very old-fashiongd 
notions—intensive cultivation and fer- 
tilization in the growing of cereal and 
food products—as he did with hay. 
Clark's work was widely heralded, 
but it must be repeated “lest we for- 
get."—[H. E. Cook. 


Silage for Horses and Sheep 

Experiments at the Pennsylvania, 
Missouri and North Carolina stations 
have shown that corn silage can be 
used as a part of the rations for all 
classes of horses and mules. Moldy, 
spoiled, rotten acid or frozen silage is 
very unsafe as a horse feed and none 
but the best should be fed. <A good 
daily ration for a 1400-pound draft 
horse at work consists of 15 pounds 
silage, 10 pounds legume hay and 10 
to 12 pounds oats. Idle horses can 
consume profitably about 25 pounds 
silage daily plus 10 to 12 pounds of 
hay. Weanlings, yearlings and two- 
year-olds will make satisfactory 
growth when silage constitutes a part 
of their roughage In addition, they 
should receive some grain and hay. 
Mature, in-foal mares, have produced 
strong foals on a ration of legume hay 
and corn silage. Silage is also a very 
excellent winter feed for horses on 
dry hay or oat and wheat straw. In 
starting horses to eat silage only three 
or four pounds per head should be 
given daily along with other feeds. 
The silage should then be increased 
and the other feeds decreased. 

As with horses, the addition of 
to rations for all classes of 
sheep reduces their cost and supplies 
u palatability and variety. 
Likewise, rotten, moldy, sour or frozen 
silage should not be used. Pregnant 
ewes should receive from three to four 
pounds per head daily during the win- 
ter. This should be supplemented with 
two or three ounces per head daily of 
cottonseed cake and some hay. After 
the lambs are born, silage increases 
the milk flow of the ewes. In the 
fattening of lambs and yearlings for 


Silage 


eculence, 








market, the cheapest gains have usu- 
illy been made when silage constitut- 


ed a part of the ration. Rams win- 
ter well on silage as a part of their 
feed. 

Silage is too bulky for swine. How- 
ever, it may be fed as a conditioner or 
tonic, especially during winter. But 
hogs will not fatten profitably on it. 
They waste more than they consume. 
When pasture is unavailable, sows that 
are suckling litters would benefit by 
receiving a limited quantity. 


Tuberculosis in Hens 


In case tuberculosis is discovered in 
the farm flock, experience has shown 
that the quickest way td get rid of the 
disease is to dispose of the entire flock 
at once. Fowls in good condition may 
be dressed for food. Practical direc- 
tions to rid the poultry houses and 
vards of tuberculosis and other dis- 
eases caused by germs are recom- 
mended as follows: Collect all drop- 
pings and litter in the houses and 
burn. Scrape the floors, walls and ceil- 
ings thoroughly, being careful to 
scrape out all corners so that no dust 
or dirt remains. Remove and clean 
out all hoppers, drinking fountains, 
nests and roosts. 

Saturate everything in poultry 
houses and yards with a reliable com- 
mercial coal tar disinfectant, prepared 
according to the directions of the 
manufacturer as given on the original 
package, being sure that the mixture 
reaches all corners, cracks and crev- 
ices. Repeat the application of dis- 
infectant after 10 days. Board up all 
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spaces under hogpens, corncribs 

other outbuildings where the nth. 
might stray. Fill with fresh dre ae 
sink holes and wallows. Plow av! 
crop, when possible, all places wh nd 
chickens have been allowed to run = 





Foundered Horse 


T have a mare that was 
about a year ago. She seems 
g00d physical condition, but 
stay up when at work. Sh: 
stand a half day of hard work 
stiff apparently in all four legs 
you suggest a treatment’ Ik. I 
Pennsylvania. 3 


foundereg 
to be in 
will Not 
* Cannot 
She ig 
Can 
I would suggest for this mare ple 
ty of bran in her grain to keep ‘the 
bowels loose, and twice a day in f “ 
give her a teaspoonful of salicylate o¢ 
soda. Stand her on wet clay aq part 
of each day and see that she is prop 
erly shod, especially in front. se 





Bunch on Neck 

A yearling heifer has a bunch rror. 
ing on her neck. When first , mop | 
was about half the size of hen’s , rg 





it is as big as a baseball | This 
took about six months to dey: There 
is no hair on the bunch. The } inch is 


quite soft and about 2 inch back 
her jaw.—[T. C.. New York. 

The bunch On your cow's neck 
should be blistered by rubbing it with 
one dram of red iodide of mercury 
mixed with four ounces of vty 
tepeat this blister evcvy 
often as necessary. 


Vaseline, 
1) days as 





When Shocing a Horse the frog 
should not be touched with a knife. 
It is very seldom that any cutting 
need to be done. 








Get Our Plan of 
Rebuilding Old Silos 


Learn how you can save your old home-made or 
patent stave Silo; how you can use all the old 


material (but the hoops) and 


have a strong, airtight, frost- 


repelling Craine Triple Wall Silo—at only a fraction of the 


cost of a new silo. 
leaking silo. Get 


Save the old blown-over, twisted, leaning, 


A New Silo—and Stronger 


at Half the Cost! 


The old silo covered with Sila- 
felt and Crainelox 
covering makes a 3-wall, better 
looking structure, that will 
settle your Silo problem. Write 
today for our plan. 


ship promptly. 


patent 





We can 





CRAINE SILO CO0., INC. 


Box 120 








Norwich, N. ¥. 





Ensilage tothe Top |} 


Was your Silo really full when 
you began winter feeding? The 
average Silo when filled in a 
hurried fashion settles about 
one-fourth. If you’d like to 


know how the upper fourth of 
Your Silo can be made to pay 
$75 to $150 yearly, extra, write 
for our 1918 catalogue to-day— 
it’s free for the asking. 


PAPEC MACHINE CO, 
111 Main Street, 
Shortsville, New York 
25 Convenient Distributing Pointe 














ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 
will ‘reduce inflamed, swollen 
_ Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll Evil. 
Quittor, Fistula and infected 
sores quickly as it isa positive 
antiseptic and germicide. Pleasant 
to use; does not blister or re- 
move the hair, and you can 
work the horse. $2.50 pez bottle 
delivered. 


¥ Book 7 R Free 
W. F. YOUNG, P.B..F., 379Temple St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


DEATH TO HEAVESIMEWTON'S 


STABDARD SEMED PER ANB /RDIGESTION COMPOuRD 
= Cures Heaves by correcting the 
’ cause—Indigestion. 
























Ist or 2nd can often cures. 
or prepaid by parcel post. Booklet free. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Tolede, Ohie 





MINERAL: 
HEAVE?:.s 








Will Ruin ek 

e 

Your Horse \™y $3 Package 
safisfaction or 
money retunded 


1Package sufficient 
| for ordinary cases. 
AGENTS 4 UPostpald on receipt of price 4% 
WANTEDE_# Write for descriptive booklet C 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 










Sold on 
Its Merits t 
SEND TODAY hy 













KEEP LIVESTOCK HEALTHY 


Kreso Dip No.1 
(STANDARDIZED) 





Easy to use; efficient; economical; kills 
parasites; prevents disease. 


Write for free booklets on the Care of 
Livestock and Poultry. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Capewell Horse Nails 


Will keep 
hoof—will 





our horses’ shoes tight to the 
old under the severest strains. 
It pays any horse owner 
to have his horses sh 
with Capewell Nails. 

All shoers can afford The 
Capewell — the world’s 














best at a fair price, not 
the cheapest regardless of quality. 
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Raising Calves Without Trouble 


A, Ae DREW, TIOGA COUNTY, N Y¥ 


We never let a calf that we intend 
to raise suck the cow more than a day 
or two, and sometimes never at all. 
We think they learn to drink much 
younger they commence. 
milk, as soon as 
drawn from the cow, for a few days, 
sometimes for a week or more. It all 
depends on how well the calf drinks 
and does. We find the Holsteins much 
easier learning to drink and usually 
are more thrifty. We have had calves 
drink good the second day. When 
changing from the new milk to sepa- 
rated milk, we do not do it all at once, 
put use part of each kind for a day or 
two; then we give them the clean sep- 
arator milk. 

As soon as possible we turn the 
calves in a grass pasture having a shed 
in it to keep off the heat of the sun, 
rainstorms. To. not have 


easier, the 
We feed the new 


as well as 


“noddy” calves feed them three times 
aday. Of course the midday meal of 
milk will have to be heated, but care 
should be taken not to overdo the 


matter, and scald the milk; watch it 
closely, and have it just warm, same 
as the separator milk. When feeding 
three times daily we use no more milk 
than ordinarily used in the two feed- 
ings. Only have it divided in three 
parts. Calves will soon eat the grass 
and small apples; and a box tacked in 
one corner of the yard can contain a 
handful of mixed wheat feed and 
ground oats for a daily feed. We have 
a box for each calf; also a separate 
pen, or yard. 

We increase the milk fed as well as 
the grain feed as the calf advances in 
age. If calf gets off its feed, a heap- 
ing teaspoonful of Flint’s condition 
powders, made smooth in half a pint 
of lukewarm water, put in a long 
necked bottle for drenching the calf, 
three times a day, will work wonders. 


Builds Modern Dairy Barn 

I. LONG, WASHINGTON COUNTY, MD 

One of the most enterprising dairies 
in the county, the Mt View stock and 
poultry farm, owned by G. R. Brown 
& Son, has now installed an up-to-date 
system of machine milking. The large 
barn on this farm houses 3) cows and 
has a large number of calf pens. It is 
equipped throughout with modern me- 
chinery including a sanitary ventilat- 
ing system, cow stanchions, etc. The 
ventilating system keeps the air in the 
barn in motion at all times. The cool 
air is distributed throughout the build- 
ing by being drawn in near the 
ground, and foul air is carried out 
through the ventilator at the top of 
the building 

An improved system for supplying 
both hot and cold water has also been 
mstalled. The floors over the entire 
building are made of concrete and it 
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is lighted by the Delco lighting sys- 
tem. 
tact with the cold air only twice from 
the time 
until it reaches the container, and it 
not touched at all with the hands, was 
found to be remarkably free from 
bacteria. 
high-producing strain, 
and butter fat ,and they are crossing 
the Peitertje strain, a record 
producing strain, with the Ormsby, the 
leaders for producing butter fat. 


at $1 a dozen 
winter in the Fairbanks district. 








Field and | 
Pasture 





The milk which comes in con- 


it leaves the cow’s udder 


Mr Brown aims to raise a 
both in milk 


milk- 


Lime Increases Crop Yield 


H,. K. CROFOOT, CATTARAUGUS COUNTY, NY 


This is a year when it should pay 


better to use lime than it would in 
previous years. 
high and 
chance for them to drop materially. 


Feed prices are very 


there is probably little 


The milk-producing farmer can 


heip his business very substantially by 
a better'use of home-grown proteins, 
especially by a better and more gen- 
eral use of lime. 
speaks absolutely for the beneficial ef- 
fect of lime on crop yields and labor 
income. 
in 1916 through farm survey records 
from 65 Little Valley farms. The lime 
per farm is stated in terms of dollars 
on four groups of farms. First, where 
no lime 
where an average of $11 per farm was 
used, 13 
average of $26 per farm was used, 13 
farms; 
of $41 per farm was used, 15 farms. 
Crop index is the average crop yield 
on these farms based on a 100% gen- 
eral average yield. 
the amount of money the farmer has 
left after his bills, 
and operating expenses are paid. 


The following table 


These figures were obtained 


is used, 24 farms; second, 


farms; third, where an 


and fourth, where an average 


Labor income is 
interest, insurance 


EFFECT CF LIME ON LABOR INCOME 


Lime per farm Crop index Labor in- 
come 
$0 ECEK GOO HOS HOO WS 106 $181 
reer 129 361 
Me dkewennrcededwssnee 145 384 
CE tse cece tceaenknn an 151 554 


From a hasty study of the table it 


is clear enough to the farmer that he 
cannot afford not to use lime, and to 
use it liberally. 
just as 
lime is, and the Cattaraugus county 
recommendation is 3000 to 4000 pounds 
of ground limestone and 300 pounds 
of acid phosphate on every acre of 
land that is seeded. 


Acid phosphate is 


important in most cases as 


Cows Give Less Milk and eat less 


roughage and silage when their water 
supply is cut down. 
by the South Dakota experiment sta- 
tion cows receiving only one-half the 
normal 
hours decreased in milk flow from an 
average of 18.26 to 14.06 pounds daily. 


In a recent test 


amount of water every 24 


Alaska Ranch Eggs commonly sell 
in summer and $2 in 
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Twin Milking Machines in Competition 
This picture was taken when the twin heifer calves were only one 


day old, 


90d, sired by 
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Their mother is a pure-bred Ayrshire, three years old, Topsy 
Edgewood’s Rambler of Derby. 
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72 page catalog 
mailed upon request 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
Save Cream, Time and Labor 


If you are trying to get along without a cream 
e 

Save Cream: separator, or are using an inferior or half-worn- 
out machine, with butter at 40 to 50 cents a pound, a De Laval would 
soon save enough cream to pay for itself. 








e A good cream separator is a big time and labor 
Save Labor: saver. And this year, more than ever before, 
time saving and labor saving on the farm mean money saving. 





There is no other cream separator that can compare with the 
De Laval in clean skimming, capacity, ease of operation, freedom from 
repairs, and durability. 


Order your De Laval now when you need it most and let it begin saving cream 
for you right away. Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash or 
on such liberal terms as to save its own cost. See the local De Laval agent, 
or, if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 





BK BK- BK: BK BK BK B-K- B-K-B-K- B-K- BD K-BK- BK BK BK 


For Contagious Abortion 


Thorough vse of B-K as outlined in our Bulletin 62, “Contagious Abortion,” is the surest means 
known of controlling Contagious Abortion, preventing Barrenness, and removing Retained Afte~ 





Complete irrigation of the uterus and vaginal tract is easy with B-K. B-K kills the infecti 
s and foul odors—heals the uterus—removes the slime and acid—no irritation—no prmve = 4 
K is much more effective and safer to use than lysol, carbolic ocd, Lugol's solution or soal-tar dig» 
nfectants, which do not cleanse the uterus, bnt make it more acid. 
General Laboratories | 


If your dealer does not have B-K, send us his name, 
2630 Se. Dickinson St, 
Madison, 


FREE BULLETINS: Send for complete information—“Spe- 
cial trial offer” and bulletins No. 52, “‘Contagious Abortion,” 
and No. 136, ‘Calf Scours.” Wis., U.S. A. 
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Green Mountain 


SILOS | 


are built tostay. Best materials 

and workmanship maintain t 
Green Mountain reputation for 
quality. Creosote dipped staves 
close- tting, safe-like doors, an 
new guy-wire anchorage Bys- 
tem make a perfect silo 
Write for descriptive fold- 
ers. Save by ordering early. 
The CRFAMERY PACKAGE MF6.CO. 
343 West St., Rutland, ¥t. 
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Dont blame vour Cows | 
Get this Book-Its Freel 


It shows the way to make 
more money on your cows, 
Written by authorities on 
dairy feeding, Tells 
why the famous 


SILOS 
are used by the U.S. 
Govt. and thousands| 
of successful dairy- 
men. Write today 
and get thie valu- 
able book. 


Harder Mfg. Co., 























Bex 13 Cobleskill, N. ¥. 
RE 





SAVE MONEY 











SILO by buying NOW 


Lumber is hard to get and price is climbing 
higher. Liberal Cash nd Early Shipment Dis- 
e no chances on 
late deliveries this year. A 
Globe Silo is your Best Bet 
this year. Adjustable door 
frame with ladder combined. 
Five-foot extension Roof makes 
- complete silo with less expense. 
Window Free. 
Buy Now—Ship Now—Pay Now 
Save Now—Write Now. 
GLOBE SILO CO. 
6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y. 


ONE YEAR*-5 
TO PAY 
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Mention A A When You Write. 
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Among the Farmers 


PMN ME STC SE eS 


NEW YORK 
Among Up-State Farms 


M. G. F. 
Prices for fall threshing were fixed 
et the summer meeting of the central 


New York threshermen’s association 
held in Auburn recently. The cost of 
threshing oats will be 6 cents a bushel, 


wheat and barley 8 cents, rye and 
buckwheat 10 cents. Silo filling will 
cost $4 an hour. This is an increase 
of 2 cents a bushel for oats, 3 cents 
for wheat and barley and 4 cents for 
rye and buckwheat. A few delegates 
held out for lower prices, but the scale 
was established by a vote of 34 to 23. 
Cc. A. Lissow of Spencerport, state 
resident, advised the revision of 
prices and warned against credit. C. 


C. Reynolds of Waterloo spoke on the 
farmers’ viewpoint, saying they were 
willing to pay good prices if the equip- 
ment was good and the men did good 
work. J. B. Parker of the American 
federation of threshermen spoke on 
the general plan of co-operation be- 
tween the federal board of food con- 
servation and the threshermen. 

Sixteen farmers of Onondaga coun- 
ty have obtained loans of the National 
farm loan association to the amount 
of 383,050. Fifteen more applications 
for loans are already pending. 

Bean Growers Appeal 

In reorganizing the New York state 
bean growers’ association representing 
the bean growers of 14 counties of the 


state, F. H. Davis of Livonia was elect- 
ed president, and H. E. Cox of North 
Rush as secretary. The growers have 
made application to have beans placed 
on the list of substitutes of wheat, as 
they are richer in niutriment than 
many substitutes now listed. They also 
claim that the government owes them 


this as a reparation in part for the 
preferential policy adopted in stand- 
ardizing the pinto bean of the west 
and southwest for army and navy use. 
This they claim has reduced the de- 
mand for state beans to one-sixth of 
normal in some sections—threatening 
he industry with extinction, as state 
beans cannot be grown nearly as 
cheaply as are the western variety. 


The placing of rice on the list of sub- 
stitutes has increased the demand for 
it 10 times—and such placing of beans 


is justifiable from food standpoints, 
ind to save the industry from decay. 
The acreage in the state is already de- 
‘reased 10 to 20%—with the exception 
of Montgomery county—where the 
crop was a great success last year. 
The Cayuga county Pomona grange 
held a basket picnic at Sherwood with 
250 persons present. Sec of State 


Grange W. N. Giles was present and 
addressed the farmers on their duty to 
the government in the present war. 
Agriculture was the backbone of a 
successful prosecution of the war, and 
ihe granges he said were pledged to 
the nation to support the war—and 
every possible concession was to be 
made them by the government. Judge 
Mosher of Auburn also spoke, saying 
the city would send its men and women 
into the fields for such work as they 
could do. 

Farmers of the state were interest- 
ed in the big demonstration of trac- 
tors of all makes, also ditching ma- 
chines given on the Depew farm at 
Sennett in Cayuga county on July 13. 
The demonstration was arranged by 
the Cayuga county farm bureau. Many 
farmers of Cayuga county now own 
tractors and are willing to share them 
with others. Anyone wishing to hire 
them can obtain them at a norminal 
price by placing applications with the 
county farm bureau. 

Milk and Cheese 


Two skimming stations, the Eureka 
and Tyler Hollow, near Marcellus, have 
closed. The lack of help has de- 
creased the size of dairies very much 
in this section. One farm formerly 
carrying 150 cows now keeps but 14, 
or just what one man can care for. 
The amount of dairy products is con- 
siderably less than that produced here 
a year ago. The Gouverneur dairy 
board received an increase of 4 cent 
per pound for cheese this week, or 23 


cents. Cuba and Salamanca received 
23% cents. Buckville 22%, Plymouth 
21%, and Watertown 22%. 


Despite the failure to lower the re- 
tail price of milk in proportion to re- 
ductions in wholesale prices the 
Cloverland dairy company of Syracuse 
reports its sales of milk as much 
larger than a yearago. Certified milk 
here brings 16 cents, and other grades 
12 and 13 cents. The campaign to ex- 
plain the value of milk as a food and 
the need of its greater consumption 
was given as the reason for more gen- 
eral use. Little Falls has arranged to 
retail milk at greatly reduced prices, 
also Corning, and the idea of cheaper 


milk is rapidly spreading. 
Nassau—Weather cold for July: not 
many sunnny days, cold winds from 





the north and west; a little fire not 
uncomfortable if one is not exercising. 
A few farmers have cut grass, but lit- 
tle sun to cure it up to July 8. A light 
crop is reported. Some fields of rye 
are turning a little, oats looking good. 
Too cold for corn. Considerable seed 
corn proved poor. Many potatoes also 
were slow in starting, but are looking 
good now, and so far only a few fields 
seem to be suffering from attack of 
bugs. Many plum trees and grape- 
vines seem to have winterkilled. Apple 
and pear trees not heavily fruited. 
Strawberries not as plenty as usual 
and sold at $7 to $8 by the crate. New 
miich cows bring from $100 to $130. 


with calves at their side, young pigs 
36 when four weeks old, live fowls 
S2c p lb, eggs 45 to 50c p doz Few 
chicks are being raised as feed is too 
high; butter 45 to 50c p Ib. 


Clinton Co—The recent heavy frost 
cut down early beans, potatoes and to- 
matoes. The main crop of potatoes 
and beans were not up however. Hay 
sections are reported to be about two- 
thirds of last year’s crop. 

Ontario Co—The hay is not as heavy 
as last year; old meadows are full of 
weeds. Wheat is looking better than 
it did, but will not be a full crop. Oats 
and barley are making a very rank 
growth, barley is headed out. Corn is 
doing fine. Cabbage is starting out 
well, but not a large acreage on ac- 
count of scarcity of plants. Potatoes 
are doing well, but there are bugs. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Northumberland Co—Farmers have 
left off the working of corn and are 
now making hay and cutting grain. A 
few are selling hay from the field; 
most farmers are storing it up in their 
barns hoping for higher prices later. 
Old hay is quoted at from $17 to $18 p 


ton, new hay has no definite price as 
yet. New hay and timothy is a good 


some fields was thin 
It is an average crop 
with the straw of good length. The 
grains are plump. Tractors are being 
used to cut grass and grain and are 
giving satisfaction. Some farmers are 
plowing for late buckwheat sowing or 
for late sweet corn. 


OHIO 
Old Tried Lines Best 


Il, WARREN PIIELPS, FRANKLIN CO, 0 

All fruit will be in demand in cen- 
tral Ohio this year. There is a scarc- 
ity in each kind except grapes. Pota- 
toes are not promising. Beans were 
planted liberally, but it is too early 
to anticipate the harvest. Much green 
corn has been fed as a substitute for 
pasture. The likelihood is more will 
be fed this July and August than here- 
tofore. The supply of both milk and 
butter is light. 

Farmers are aware of the demand 
for beef breeds after the war. Some 
are preparing already for helping to 
supply these needs. ‘There is a scarc- 
ity, however, of live stock on Ohio 
farms. The high price of corn has 
had an effect in lessening the num- 
bers of breeding and feeding animals. 
The demand for all kinds of live stock 
products is having its effect on stim- 
ulating efforts in every direction to 
increase farm stocks. 

It is observable that the live stock 
men, those who have steadily main- 
tained their herds and flocks, have 
also maintained the fertility of their 
land and are in a better position to 
meet changing conditions than the 
strictly grain or crop growers. The 
price levels compared with cost of 
production have influenced ~some to 
deplete their herds or change meth- 
ods of farming. However, those who 
have continued along the old lines are 
a little better off than those who have 
changed their plans. 

Wheat heads were generally well 
filed and in some places where 
threshing has been done has shown @ 
little heavier yield than at first esti- 
mated. Some black rust was report- 
ed, but there has been no general de- 
velopment of this disease. While 
much wheat will be threshed from the 
shock, more farms are resorting to 
ricks and barns, thinkimg it too risky 
to wait many weeks before getting a 
threshing machine. This plan will aid 
in utilizing labor to better advantage, 
since threshing can be done later in 
the season when not so urgently de- 
manded for field work. 

The lack of rain in June and the 
fore part of the month seriously in- 
terfered with growth of all vegetable 
crops. Potatoes and garden products 
especially were backward. Wholesale 
prices due to this condition were con- 
siderably advanced. Corn for the 
most part looks good, but in many 
fields oats are going to be short. Good 
weather undoubtedly can bring the 
corn crop forward to the usual point 
of maturity. Hay making has been 
delayed because of lack of labor. 
Clover particularly was not cut until 
some of it was quite old and hard. 


Darke Co—Bountiful rains in 
June came in time to finish 
out the good promise of the large 


crop. Wheat in 
on the ground. 








corn on the jump, for it is now 
(July 8) beginning to tassel in some 
of the earliest plantings. Hay was an 
abundant crop, and had over a week 
of ideal weather, some clouds and no 
rain, with some sunshine in which to 
cure same. Potatoes where dug yield- 
ing well, retail now at 5c p Ib, cab- 
bage 7 to Sc p lb. Wheat improved 
very much over its appearance in Mar 


and Apr. Fruit of most all kinds very 
scarce. Apples, cherries, plums and 
peaches are practically a failure— 
[E. M. B., Greenville, O 
MARYLAND 
Dorchester Co—Wheat - harvested 


under very good conditions and a fair 
crop, threshing in progress with good 
yield. Plant lice abundant on tomato 
vines, and bugs generally troublesome. 
Hay crop under cover and in unusually 
good condition. With favorable weath- 
er corn and tomatoes will yield largely. 


NEW JERSEY 


Horticultural Summer Meeting—On 
Wednesday, July 24, at Pomona fruit 
farm at Glassboro, N J, will be held 
the 12th summer meeting of the N J 
state hort soc. Basket lunches will be 
the order of the day, and S. H. Stang- 
er’s sons will be the hosts. A great day 
is planned full of interest and attrac- 
tions. 

Cumberland Co—The office of farm 
demonstration in its July news letter 
presents the following report showing 
June activities: Farmers visited, 37; 
demonstrations visited, 35; office call- 
ers, 81; telephone calls, 1938; meetings 
held or addressed, 1; total attendance 
at meeting, 45; miles traveled in 
county, 375; letters written, S87; cir- 
cular letters, 450; agricultural bulle- 
tins distributed, 956. ‘ 

Somerset Co—Corn in fair condition 
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and rye fair. Grass good ang 
toes promising. Great scaroj 
farm help. Butter We p Ib, eg 

P doz, milk sells retail 12c p an We 
90c p bu, wheat heat $2.20, old 20, old potatoes $r 


WEST V VIRGINIA 


Summers Co—Wheat ney an ay 
age crop. Corn is growin & fine, vod 
has not been cultivated well on ~ 
count of rain. Hay will be a goog —_ 
if it can be saved. Farm help is me 
hard to get. The apple and peach on? 
will ‘be very light. Pasture has bee 
good all season. Cattle are bringin, - 
good price, but hogs are scarce ro, 
high. Eggs 30c p doz, butter 4(¢ Dp ih 


Our Legal Adviser 


Satisfying Mortgage 
A_man’s farm and cattl 
gagd. Cap eo and carriage pert: 
en for a de or propert ft 
R., New York. a 
Harness and carriage may be ta, 
en, but working tools and team are 
exempt. There are certain other ex- 
emptions such as household furniture 
The property of a wife cannot be tak. 
en for debts of her husband. 


Husband and Wife 

A woman left her husban 
dren without cause. Can = come he 
to return and what can he do?—Ta. ¢ ‘ 
Pennsylvania, 

A woman cannot be compelled to 
live with her husband and the mere 
leaving him does_ not constitute 
ground for divorce. In this case there 
may or may not be cause for divorce, 
but the question does not show any. 








Shooting Hens 
Can a person shoot hens that 
on his land?—[T. R., New J 
He has no right to do so, but cay 
bring suit for damages. 


trespass 
ey 








YOUR coos, a PLACE 
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Where our readers can find a quick market i 
anything and aye ad that any farmer or other 
person may wish to sell, buy, rent or exchange or 
for securing help or jinding work. 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At & cost 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THB ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARM FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPHS or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 














SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CELERY, CABBAGE and cauliflower plants. 
Shipped anywhere. Roots in_ damp moss. White 
Plume, Winter Queen, Golden Heart and Giant Pascal 
celery plants, $2 per 1000: 500, $1.25; 300. $1. 
Re-rooted plants (masg of fine new — — on 
them), $2.75 per 1000; 500, $1.75; 300, $1.25; 200, 
$l. Re-rooted Succession, All Head “Early and Flat 
Dutch cabbage plants. $1.80 per 1000; 500, $1. Re- 
rooted Henderson’s Snowball cauliflower plants. We 
make a great specialty of Snowball cauliflower plants 
and raise no other kind. We sow seed about C4 

ly 


LIVE STOCK 


——— 


FOR SALE—Tamworth pigs, nine 
Also beautiful and intelligent femal 
$7.50. STANLEY DELANDER, Burki: 


COTSWOLDS, LINCOLNS, Leicesters 
Daan. Either sex, each with its pa; 
UNBY, Adrian, Mich. 


O I C PIGS for salo. Their granidsire T 
ee $10. CL LEB McCOLL Mt 














OC JERSEY 


DUR PIGS, $10 each Nice ones 
HUGH BRINTON, 


West -Chester, Pa. 


HIDES 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, hors 
skins, for coat or robe. Catalog on r st. TH 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, N Y. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 














COLLIE PUPPIES—From pure-bred, rand-working 
stock. ‘The intelligent kind.”” Shinped approval, 
Males, $8; females, $6. WILLIAM KETCH, 
Cohocton, N Y. 

Adkiress 


WANTED—A male English Beagle pup. 
BOX 30, Smyrna, Pa. 


[OUR rELP f BUREAU. 


A Meeting Place for Employers and Employers 
on farms ms or in in homes 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Reliable men who have thei 





own horse 











and rig to look after the interests of A can Agri- 
culturist in their own_and nearby territory. Salary 
and expenses paid. Do not write unless you can 
give the whole of your time to the work. Whea 
writing, give the addresses of two or three business 
or professional men for reference. Address Agency 
Department, ORANGB JUDD COMPANY, New York 


City. N Y¥. 





five days to have a supply of plants t 

hand. $4 per 1000; 500, $2.25: 300. $1.50; 200, 
$1. = Parcel post or express. Send for plant =. 
F. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, NJ. (20 ¥ 
AN ., plants exclusively.) 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for summer and fall 
planting, pot-grown and runner. Will bear fruit next 
summer. Also raspberry, blackberry, A 

os 





currant, grape plants, fruit trees for fall. 
free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N 


300,000 CELERY PLANTS—Winter Queen, Golden 

eart and Giant Pascal, re-rooted, $3 per 1000. 
Golden Self Blanching (French grown seed), re- 
rooted, $4 per 1000. Fine plants, well packed. ee 
by parcel post or express, PAUL F. BOCHE 
Morristown, N J. 





FARMERS—Men, women, girls, 18 or over. get US 
government jobs Thousands vacant. Easy office 
work; short hours; vacation; $1100 year. Write for 
list positions. KLIN INSTITUTE, Dept 3-40, 
Rochester, N Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able bodied, men, mostly without farming 
experience, who wish to work on farms. If you need 
& good, steady, sober man, write for an order blank 
= is @ philanthropic organization, and we make no 

charge to employer or employee. THE JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Arenue, 
New York City. 











PLANTS, leading varieties, 650 bundred. 

. shipped prepaid. Leading varieties 
cauliflower, cabbage, sels sprouts, parsley plants 
at reasonable peters. Catalog free. HARRY L. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


CRIMSON CLOVER SEED—New Delaware crop. 
direct from the farm, at 5 oat 80 per bushel, sacks 
included. Address J. BE. GOSLEE, Stockley, Del. 


—— CAULIFLOWER, BEETS, lettuce, pep- 
per, tomato, celery plants, ready for field. Send 
for prise list. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 


A SEED. Japanese, twenty-five 
bushel, direct from farm. J. GOSLEP, 
Brockley. Del. 


CABBAGE AND CELERY PLANTS, leading varie- 
Brteot $1. ~ 1000, $10 10,000, J. C. SCHMIDT, 

















STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS 1 are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They ara shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s ws They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


ROY SWING STANCHION—Peace and profit can 
be secured in the stable by equipping your barn with 
this stanchion. Send for booklet. ROY BROS, Hast 


Barnet, Vt. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


100 FINE WHITE ENVELOPES, your card printed 
on corner. postpaid, 50c. Samples ree. PRINTEB 
HOWTE, Beebe, Vt. 














acreage of oats and to start the 





~~ A ae BARRELS—Rest_ quality, 
prompt shipm SILLIES, Medina, N Y, 





AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED = sell ow, ty uments and 
headstones in every unity. everywhere. 
Good commission, “MOORE tone MENT COMPANT, 
Sterling, Ul. 


‘OURREAL ESTATE MARKET 





Where the readers of American Agriculturist may tay. 
sell, rent, or exchange their farms, farm lands, 
or other real estate 


, YOUR CHANCE is in Canadas. Rich lands and 
offer you independence. mn 
lands $11 to $30 an acre; irrigated lands $35 to 4 

Twenty seam = ODay , eaees loan in improvements, 
ready-made f: an of live stock. Taxes ave 
age under twenty ¢ me ; ro acre; no taxes 00 improve- 
property or live stock. Good markets, 








ments, personal 
churches, schools, roads, telephones. Eocelett > clt 
mate—crops and live stock et it. 5 

ALLA? Ge Superintendent Land 


A IN, General 
Branch Canadien Pacific Railway, 517 Ninth Avesu® 
Calgary, Alberta. . 


91 ACRE FRUIT and 1 grain farm for sale, - 
Seventeen 


machinery, all crops, L- — 
equipped with gas and furnished suitably for "bo 
WM MARSHALL, P © Climax, Uriton, N ¥- 


WOULD YOU SELL YOUR FARM. if you si’ got res 
price? No commissions: particulars free. CHAS. 
RENICH, Woodstock, Til, G-10. 


Investigate 
FOB SALE —200 acro farm. & paler aon BDL 
Box 7, Cheshire, Masa, 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFFRINGS 
* OQMPABED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


' 








rap 100 Ibs 40 —Cattle—, —-Hogs—, -—Sheep—, 
ne 1918 1917' 1918 1917 1918 1917 
(Uuicago «++eee $18.10 $13.40 $17.35 315.85 $13.50 $11.00 
New York -.-. 17-50 13.75 18.00 16.15 14.00 10.00 
Buffalo ..2+es 17.00 13.70 18.00 16.10 — 10.25 
piiaburgh 16.75 12.75 17.50 15.98 13.25 10.60 
Kansas Cit — 12.50 17.15 15.80 14.00 16.00 
A 


At New York, offerings of cattle 
have been light and demand weak at 
the opening. Prime steers opened slow 
to a trifle lower; other cattle steady; 
later in week trade was more active 
and prices frm to a fraction higher 
on anything from fair to prime. Mar- 
ket closed more active on all kinds of 
fair to good fat cattle 15@25c higher; 
common cattle full steady. Common 
to prime steers sold at $10.75 @17.50 p 
100 Ibs, one car fcy dry-fed Pa do at 
18, bulls 7.50@14.85, butcher cows 5G 
13.50, extreme quotations for choice 
dry-fed stock. Veal calves were in 
moderate receipt and 25@50c higher 


at opening; continued active and 
strong during week, closing full 
steady. Common to prime veals sold 
15419 p 100 lbs, culls 12@15, grassers 


and skim milk calves 10@13, yearlings 
Sa. 
Sheep and lambs were in limited 


and unevenly higher first half 


supply 

of Wi eek; closing steady. Common to 
choice sheep (ewes) sold at $8.50@ 
13 p 100 Ibs, culls 6@8, wethers 14, 
lambs 18@ 20.50, top price for 2 cars 
choice Ky do, culls 15@16. 

Hogs opened weak to 15c lower: 
later market advanced 25c on pigs and 
medium weights, heavy and rough 
hogs steady. Closed 10c higher on 


heavy weights; others firm. Heavy to 
light weight N Y and Pa hogs $17.60@ 
18 p 100 lbs, roughs 15.50@ 15.60. 

fhe Horse Market 
The horse demand was a trifle more 









active for good seasoned workers last 
week and desirable offerings at the 
auction marts were well cleaned up. 
Green horses are not much sought 


after in July and Aug. Fair to good 
heavy drafters $300@400 ea, chunks 
20275, poor to good second-hand, 
delivery horses 50@165, old plugs and 
skates down to the price of the hide. 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


LATEST WIIOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPABISONS 





Cash or 
Spot 


r—Wheat -—Corn —d0as—, 
1918 1917' 1918 1917. 1918 1917 
5 2.07 1.55 194% .78 .75% 

> 1.88% 2.00 89% .81% 
1.92 2.05 88% 


. .77 
2% lT43$ .72% 








The corn market received much at- 
tention at primary points, such as 
Chicago, the speculative trade watch- 
ing with keen interest the growth and 
develpoment of the spjlendid crop now 
under cultivation or laid by. The 
temper of traders has been rather 
against any early upward movement 
in prices, even though receipts of old 
corn are somewhat restricted. Farm- 
ers are too busy harvesting small 
grain to give much thought to shell- 
ing and marketing corn at the mo- 
ment even granted that the movement 
will be enlarged later on. The cash 
trade is fairly liberal but without par- 
tcular activity; transactions largely 
on the basis of $1.55@1.60 p bu for No 
» mixed at Chicago. Traders continue 
to discuss the probability or more 
Strictly speaking the possibility of 
Canada coming into the domestic mar- 
kets as a liberal buyer of corn. An- 
other factor is the generally good 
Prices prevailing for meat animals and 
the belief that these will continue for 
Some time, all of this looking toward 
extensive consumption of corn in the 
feed lots next winter. Throughout por- 
se of the west a good inquiry is 
— for old corn possessing attrac- 
—— milling qualities. While No 3 
nbon, tea Suotable in New York at 
shout 1.89, fancy grades of No 2 yel- 
Ow were close to 2. At Toledo, yellow 
cern was quoted at 1.49@1.52, and No 
~ white oats better than 77c. 

_ cats market was indifferently 
ane ee at most primary points; in 
<lines /nnipeg noted some sharp de- 
iy €s in hew crop deliveries, evident- 
y under the belief that the outturn 


ow the Prairie provinces will prove 
thic — j Tous in line with conditions 
A ‘Side the international boundary. 


fair export demand for oats is 
but the domestic trade rela- 





ALLS )=6tinued quiet, traders doing little, mar- 






oa 


ion of conditions looking toward the 
new crop, as it is between seasons; 


ket nominally 141.20 p bu for poor 
evap apples quotable at 144%,@16c p 
Ib. 


to fcy. Field seeds received some at- 
tention, timothy averaging firm with 
contract prime around %.50@8.75 p 
100 lbs and Sept, new crop delivery, 
9.50. Clover was nominal and so 
with millets. 

The corn crop estimate in the July 
returns, according to Crop Statistician 
B. W. Snow, suggested a yield of 3,- 
169,000,000 bushels, as noted else- At New York, the market is active. 
where in American Agriculturist. The It is worthy of note that choice eggs 
government report indicated a crop of “from nearby points are obliged to 
3,160,000,000 bushels. compete with Pacific coast eggs which 


have traveled a distance of 3000 miles 
GENERAL MARKETS 






How Best | 
to 
Market 
Crops”. 


svt LUNQT Le nner Leone te ene 


TT 





Dressed Meats 
At New York, a fair demand for 
dressed veal, good to choice 23@26c 
p lb, common quality and heavy calves 
20@ 22c. 
Eggs 








tively quiet and prices not very much in refrigerator car. Evidently these 


removed from those prevailing for far west eggs are produced under con- 
some days. At Chicago, ~ standard my They “ant ae ae ee first ditions where cost is less than in the 
: ‘ : . jf Ge bu se vi 3 ld and 
oats in store. sold around ibc P, - + hand reostvers cell the produce from store, warehouse, east, otherwise they cou not stan: 
is i 4 vA mium over uly. car or dock. Tom these country consignees must pay 5 j j lear- 
This is 1@1 ac BTS \ ys freight and commission charges. When sold in a the long haul and high freights. Near 


by white eggs sold at 51@ ic p doz, 


while trading in Aug and Sept deliv- 
do brown eggs 45@ We, best Cal white 


pd smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
eries was recorded under 7Uc. Mill 


advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 


feeds at New York and other eastern consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. eges }0@52c, fresh gathered firsts 41 
markets failed to show appreciable Apples @ 44c. 

relief to buyers, the market in a wait- At New York, consumers take hold Fresh Fruits 

ing condition, and prices largely nom- with considerable interest, particularly be Sts Weal imeosesions sateen 


well colored and attractive early ap- 
Ples which are arriving freely from 
the middle south and selling at $1.50 
@2.50 p bu bskt. Much of the stock 
is deficient in quality. 

Beans and Peas 


inal. 

The movement of new wheat is be- 
ginning to make an impression on 
some of the western markets, but 
trade unsettled over ultimate official 
price fixing. Considerable quantities 


noted in peaches and pears, while the 
season for berries is well along. Le 
Conte pears good to extra $9.50@11 p 
bbl, peaches 1.50@53.25 p_ carrier, 
muskmelons 1.75@2.25 p_ standard 
cra, strawberries 20@55¢ p qt, black- 


een eee acd anne . At New York, no life is apparent berries 15@25c, red raspberries 104 

facturers are taking hold of the new im the market, quotations much as re- 15¢, black raspberries, 10@ 13¢, 

crop with interest, but actual offerings CeMtly. Yellow eye beans $12.25@ huckleberries 12@ 18e, gooseberries 15 
12.4) p 100 Ibs, Cal pink beans 8@ @20c. 


to date rather restricted. 

Rye continued quiet, receipts small 
at primary markets and support lack- 
ing, especially with the government 
estimate indicating a crop somewhere 
around 8&2 million bus. For No 2 rye 
in cariots at Chicago the market was 
around $1.63@1.70 p bu. Barley con- 


8.50, Cal lima 12.50@13, pea and me- 


Onions 
jum beans 1112.25, mi 2@ 1: . 
pee Bem iat ao TREO 12@ 18, Onion growers in the Ct valley are 


4 » 

12@ 13.25. : looking to their honors, fearing the 
Dried Fruits splendid crops of N Y, N J, O and 
At New York, dullness prevails, westward will permanently cut into 

undertone one of easiness. 3ut this their business. Last week at South 

does not necessarily form any criter- Deerfield, Mass, a group of nearly 100 





er 






















The wonderful Avery 8-16 Tractor (to the left) 
pulls 2 or 3 plows and drives 19-inch threshers, 
etc. Fully warranted. Price includes a rea- 
sonable profit to dealers who are obligated 
to supply Avery Service. 

The 5-10 Model B Avery Tractor (below) is just 
the tractor for smal! farming, fifty acres 
orless. Just the thing for truck gardening, 
fruit growing, etc. Gear driven selective type, 
three speeds. Weight only 2,000 pounds, 



















8-16 Avery Tractor. 
For price write us direct. 
Fully W d. 










Avery Gives the World 
Power for Every Farm Need 


—For Every Size Farm 
and Every Kind of Work 


HE complete line of Avery Motor Farming Machinery 

fills all power farming requirements for every size farm in the 

world. The Avery is the one standardized, thoroughly 
proved complete line of motor farming machinery. 
With one of the sizes of Avery Kerosene Tractors, you can plow, prepare your 
seed bed, and plant and harvest your graincrop. With an Avery Motor Cul- 
tivator you can cultivate your corn, cotton, beans or any crop planted in rows. 
With one of the eight sizes of Avery ‘‘Grain-Saving’’ Separators, you can thresh 
all kinds of grain, kaffir corn, clover and other seeds. Every size Avery is a one- 
man outfit. For any kind of field work, belt work, or road work there is an 
Avery motor power machine that can be used safely, successfully and profitably. 
Avery Tractors are entirely built in our own big factories and rey. part of an 
Avery Tractor (motor, radiator, transmission, etc.) is built especially for tractor 
work and only for the Avery Tractor. The Avery Company are builders—not 
assemblers. ‘They specialize in motor farming machinery. Don’t confuse the 
Avery Tractor and other Avery machinery with the ordinary assembled machine. 


Some Special Avery Features 


With the Avery Tractor you can unhitch from one machine and instanta- 
neously hitch to another at the drawbar, or apply belt power. And you 
don’t have to use a wrench to do either—the coupler is automatic and 
the belt pulley is always in place. 
‘ Avery Tractors are the only make with a Duplex Gasifier. It does the trick— 
turns kerosexe or distillate into gas. 
The Avery motor is low speed. Main bearings are adjustable from the outside. 
Patented inner cylinder walls are removable. All parts are accessible and every 
= renewable. With the three or four-plow /very Kerosene Tractor and an 
very Motor Cultivator, one man can prepare and cultivate two and one-half 
times the acreage of corn that can be r with horses. 


See the Nearest Avery Dealer 


Go to the Avery dealer and select and buy the size tractor and equ.pment to 
meet your requirements (no matter how small or how large the acreage you 
cultivate) or write direct for complete Motor Farming Catalog. f 


AVERY COMPANY, 1916lowa St., Peoria, ills. ~~—~_- 


Branch Distrjatore and Service Stations Mm Ev 
py ee la more than 60 foreign Countries 


There's a size 
Thresher for 
every size 


or Farming Machinery” 






S-10 Avery Tro 
550, £.c.b. Peoria. 











Price 


12-25 H.P. 
Avery Tractor 
For3or4 






































Light and Heavy Tractor 
Plows for All Size Tractors 
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Young Gilts in Rape and Sweet Clover 


This was on June 26 at the New Jersey station. 


The small area 


fenced off shows the difference between pastured and unpastured areas, 


of the leading Mass growers and deal- 
ers met in conference over the ques- 
tion of standardization in grading. 
Much comment was made on the suc- 
cess of the standardized grading in 
Ind, O and further west and south, 
these onions meeting favor in N E 
city markets in direct competition 
with Mass grown. A committee was 
appointed to take up the matter at 
the next session of the Mass legisla- 
ture, looking toward a state grading 
law. 

At New York, a good demand but 
nearby stock obliged to meet sharp 
competition from the far west and 
south with Cal yellow selling at $2.25 
“3.25 p 100 Ibs, do red 2.50@3, Ky 
3.25@3.75, Tex white 1.25@2 p bu, 
Jersey onions 1.530@ 2.25 p bskt. 

Hay 


At New York, market about steady 
but lacking particular snap, dealers 
expecting new hay before very long. 
No 1 timothy $27@2S p ton in carlots 
on track, No 2 do 23@25, fcy light 
clover mixed 23@25, under grades of 
clover mixed 15@ 22, rye straw firm at 
17 @ 18. 





uw 


Poultry 

The food administration in a cir- 
cular letter last week emphasizes the 
importance of killing only such young 
poultry as is reasonably plump, yet 
adds that under present conditions 
official restrictions on sales of small 
broilers seem unwise and unnecessary. 
The great majority of chickens weigh- 
ing 1 to 2 lbs and sold alive to poul- 
try dealers are not killed until the 
chickens have undergone a _ fleshing 
process, increasing their weight 40% 
or more, 

At New York, a good all-around de- 
mand noted, fowls relatively firmer 
than broilers which were in ample 
supply. Turkeys 28@30c p 1bl w, 
ducks 27@28e, fowls 35@36e, broilers 
38@42e. Dressed poultry was in good 
demand when attractive in quality, 
with fresh dry-packed western broilers 
46@Re p lb, LI broilers 58@55c, 
Phila and LI fey heavy 90c@$1, dry- 
picked fowls 31 @3-44c. 

Vegetables 

In the canned goods trade it is 
generally believed that the production 
this year will be large. The New York 
Journal of Commerce points out that 
stocks of canned goods carried over 
in warehouses are much larger than 
normal; also that stocks in retailers’ 
hands are greater than expected for 
this time of year. “The entire trade 
both wholesale and retail last year 
failed to take into consideration the 
enormous production of home can- 
ning; and this year the government 
is doing its utmost to encourage an 
even larger production on the part of 
the housewife. This is going to se- 
riously curtail the demand for canned 
goods and probably be an offset to the 
additional demand made necessary by 
the needs of the army and navy.” 

At New York, it is the hight of the 
season and many varieties of green 
stuff and prices cover a wide range, 
market active, local consumption 
very heavy. String beans sold large- 
ly at 50c@$1 p bskt, fey a shade more, 
asparagus $3@4 p doz bchs for sound 
to fey, new beets $1.50@2.50 p 100 
bechs, carrots $1@2, green corn $1@2 
p 100 ears, Jersey cucumbers $1.25@ 
1.75 p bx, choice hothouse do 30@50c, 
cabbage $1.25@2 p bbl, cauliflower $2 
@%, lettuce $1@2, green peppers $1.50 


@2 p bskt, green peas $1.75 @2.75, 
spinach ine @S1, white summer 


squash 75¢e@$1.25, 
bx. 


tomatoes $1@3 p 


Wool 

In marketing the new clip of wool 
now moving rapidly it is impossible 
to quote particularly new develop- 
ments. Government prices prevail as 
announced some weeks ago in these 
columns. Many complaints continue 
to come forward from farmers with 


small parcels of wool from bands of 
sheep in the central and middle states 
to the effect that middlemen appar- 
ently take too much toll. The wool 
administration has not wholly pro- 
tected the smaller shipper and per- 
haps finds it impossible to do so. 
Every indication points to the absorp- 
tion of the entire new clip on the 
basis of government prices. 
Potatoes 

At New York, large arrivals daily 
from the middle south and increasing 
supplies from LI and N J, market 
generally active, No 1 stock $4@5 p 
bbl, No 2 2.50@3.50, Jersey sweets 2@: 
8 p bskt. Old potatoes are no longer 
quoted in the regular way. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Chicago Boston 
1918.. 46 43% 46 
1917.. 40 3814 421% 
1916.. 29 27% 30 
1915.. 291% 28 27% 
Butter 


At New York, the market is pleas- 
ing its best friends through the con-« 
tinued excellent demand at firm prices. 
In fact slight gains have been scored 
the past week or two with supplies 
only moderate and considerable in- 
quiry still noted for choice butter to 
place in cold storage. Creamery high- 
er than extra 45% @46c p lb, cmy extra 
444, @45c, firsts 43@44e, state dairy 

2@45c, packing stock $2@s4c. 

At Boston, active, with 92 score 
creameries around 4c p Ib. 

At Utica, N Y, butter market firm 
at 44c. 

Cheese 

At New York, market generally ac- 
tive, flat shapes firm and quotations 
on daisies as high as 25c and better. 
Business was largely on the basis of 
the following: Fresh flats 24@25c p 
lb, fresh twins 24@24%c, daisies 24% 
@ 25c, skim cheese 12@ 20c. 

At Utica, N Y, there has been a 
further advance in price of cheese, 
now 23% @23%c. These quotations 
allow buyers little if any profit. The 
quality of cheese continues fine. 

At Watertown, N Y, sales 8500 boxes 
at 23%c p Ib. 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the market is dull for 
this season of the year, owing to the 
comparatively cool weather. Ship- 
ments have fallen off from the maxi- 
mum of approximately 400,000 cans of 
milk and 23,000 cans cream to about 
390,000 and 21,000 cans respectively p 
week. Federal commission rates for 
grade B milk to the producer in the 
first district are $2.25 p 100 Ibs for 3% 
milk, 2.49 or approximately 5.3c p qt 
for 3.6%, and 2.65 for 4%. 





Profiteering Indictments 

The severe indictment of profiteer- 
ing by federal trade commission is 
still being discussed. Here in brief is 
what the : eport said about vegetable 
canning: Concerns canning vegetables 
which made contracts for future de- 
livery during 1917 in some instances 
withheld portions of their contract de- 
liveries and sold spot on the market at 
higher prices bid; this the result of a 
condition of inadequate crops and the 
temptation to yield to higher bid prices 
for the finished product. In some fla- 
grant instances revocation of licenses 
to operate was acted upon. In many 
instances complaints of failure to de- 
liver futures of can: ed goods were due 
to the fact that the canner was un- 
able to secure suppl.ss by reason of 
crop failures. 

In the lumber industry the commis- 
sion finds unnecessarily large profite 
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among southern pine producers; aver- 
age profit on net investment 17% 
compared with only 5.2% in 1916. 
Nearly half the business of last year 
showed a profit of over 20%, and some 
as high as 121% on the net invest- 
ment. 

Ten concerns produce 75% of the 
condensed milk; nearly half the total 
by Borden, Helvetia and Carnation 
companies. During the 10-year period 
every rise and every decline was in- 
augurated by either Borden or 
Helvetia and the small manufac- 
turers followed. In 1917 Helvetia 
made over 20% on cost, and over 
65% on investment; Borden made 
approximately 18% on cost. Unprece- 
dented increase in output due to war 
demand enables the milk condenser- 
ies to make unusual profits. 


Next Year’s Twine to Cost Less 

It is looking a long way ahead, but 
federal officials estimate that binder 
twine for the harvest of 1919 will cost 
American farmers about 3 cents a 
pound less than they are paying this 
year, making an estimated saving to 
grain growers of perhaps $6,000,000. 
This follows an agreement with the 
Yucatan monopoly controlling sisal 
which will release a large amount of 
this raw material to the mills of this 
country at a saving of at least 3 cents 
a pound. 

The mills contract for their sisal 
about a year ahead. The estimate is 
for a cost of approximately 16 cents 
wholesale at Gulf ports against 19 
cents for'the sisal in making twine for 
the present harvest. 


A Weighing Convenience—Many 
times farmers weigh heavy articles by 
holding the scales and their load by 
one or both hands, while trying to 
read the wavering record on the face 
—a burden at arms length. Note the 




















Pull It to a Higher Level 
easier way. As one holds the lever 
down he reads at leisure, and with 
comfort, the weight which the scales 
show. The “bean-and-pea” scales can 
be used in the same way.—[D. 





Farm Finance 
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Farm Loans in New York 

The farmers of Yates county have 
received a charter for their’ national 
farm loan association at Penn Yan 
It has a large membership, every one 
of whom is a borrower. This makes 
27 local branches in New York sta; 
of the federal land bank in Spring. 
field, Mass, while 19 others have been 
organized and soon will be chartered 
In New Jersey 19 national farm loan 
associations have been organized, 15 
of which have received their charter 
The latter have received loans to the 
amount of about $400,000, while s]. 
406,000 has been advanced to York 
State farmers and nearly $5,444) 009 
applied for. Formerly these loans 
were made at 5%, but now the rate is 
v2 /0- 

Fach loan runs for 33 years, put 
the borrower has the privilege of pay- 
ing up at any time after five years, ‘4 
small installment is paid on the prin. 
cipal each six months, but such pay- 
ment together with the interest 
amounts to no more than many farm. 
ers are paying for interest alone. Un- 
der this new system there is nothing 
for the borrower to pay when his 
mortgage comes due, because the 
amortization ang earnings will have 
by that time equaled the amount of 
the loan. By the old method, the 
borrower pays in each year as much 
as by the new system, but then has 
the full amount of his mortgage to 
pay when it becomes due. 5 





Money on Note Acceptances—Ac. 
ceptances the collateral for which is 
chattel mortgages on cattle, national 
banks are not authorized by law te 
cash. The law provides that accept- 
ances must be secured by warehouse 
receipt or other such document con- 
veying or securing -title covering the 
readily marketable staples. If no ship- 
ping documents were attached to tne 
chattel mortgage an acceptance based 
thereon could be purchased by a na- 
tional bank. Of course any bank is at 
liberty to buy straight notes secured 
by such mortgages, or the indorse- 
ment on such note secured by such 
chattels. The law pertaining to ac- 
ceptance is more strict. 





Prices in England for early summer 
crops as reported in London agricul- 
tural paper include the following rep- 
resenting wholesale markets in Amer- 
ican equivalents: Live chickens Ste 
p lb, evidently springs, boiling fowls 
36@48c, turkeys 60@68c, pigeons 30@ 
48c, fresh eggs 96c @$1.01 p doz, lambs 
28@29¢e p lb 1 w, raspberries Sc p 1b, 
red currants 7c, new potatoes 1.12@ 
1.18 p bu. 





Interesting item in trade paper— 
“War drives crabs out of Philadel- 
phia.”’ 





The hoe rivals the sprinkling can 
for keeping the garden moist. Dry, 
loose dirt around the plants is a great 
hooverizer of soil water. 





FIELD NOTES 


Live Srocn Fico Reeacecwravive 
ETHAN A HUTCHINS 











Ayrshire Consignment Sale 

The first consignment sale of Ayr- 
shire cattle under the auspices of the 
Pure-bred Live Stock Sales Co of Brat- 
tleboro, Vt, was held June 25-26, 1918. 
Eleven herds were represented by 
consignments selected by George W. 
Stockwell of South Weymouth, Mass. 
The 134 head were consigned by the 
following: Matthew Hannah of 
Brownsville, Vt, C. B. Stevens of St 
Johnsbury, Vt, W. E. Brigham of 
Shrewsbury, Mass, Wendover farm of 
Bernardsville, N J, Middlesex Mead- 
ows farms of South Lincoln, Mass, 
Weymouth farms, North Weymouth, 
Mass, Rodendale farms of South Bil- 
lerica, Mass, C. D. Cutting of Cam- 
ridge, Vt, Branford farms of Groton, 
Ct, H. E. Neise, Jr, of Morristown, N 
J. Lent Bros of Wysox, Pa. The en- 
tire herd of Matthew Hannah, con- 
sisting of some 45 animals, was dis- 
persed owing to Mr Hannah's ill 
health. 

Nancy Whitehall from Newtown 
farms, a junior 4-year-old, now on of- 
ficial test and promising to be a new 
4-year-old class leader, easily topped 
the sale at $925, her purchaser being 
Middlesex Meadows farms at South 
Lincoln, Mass. This young cow last 
month on official test, gave 143 


pounds milk in her two days’ test 
period and on day of sale milked 71 
pounds milk. She should have every 
opportunity to make a big record un- 
der Superintendent Coutt’s care at 
Middlesex Meadows. Nancy is a big, 
strong, rugged cow with lots of qual- 
ity and constitution and capacity. 

Harerland’s Spicy Lady, consigned 
by Wendover farms, topped the sale 
on the first day at $630. She was pur- 
chased by C. B. Stevens of St Johns- 
bury, Vt. She is a strong, rugged cow 
and should make a good showing far 
the Pleasant View herd on the circuit 
this fall. Fully 50% of the animals 
sold went to Vermont breeders and 
should be heard from later. 

A bull calf, General Pershing of 
Hillcroft, six months old, was donated 
to the Red Cross by Matthew Hannah 
and was sold for $575. Another calf 
donated by C. B. Stevens realized $45 
for the Red Cross. 

B. F. Davis of Barre, Vt, was the 
heaviest buyer, securing 37 head for 

395. J. D. Nichols of Danby, Vt 
paid $1855 for 14 head. 

The following is a list of the pur- 
chasers and the number of Ayrshire 
animals selling $200 or over at thé 
sale: 

BUYERS AND PRICES AT SALE 
Robin Hood’s Miss, Branford farms of Groton, Ct $235 
= of N F, Branford farms 260 
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~ 94, Branford farms of Groton, Ct... 260 Netherlall Good Timo Lady, H. N. Sawrer & 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 
n 
: LD’S CHAMPION JERSEYS 
| | WOR I 
‘ We have bulls and bull calves for sale, mostly related to the world’s champion cows and bulls 
" » our herd. The blood of champions at the ar 
: is ov Mjacrease the production of your herd. Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 
: > eecnresenuaniv 1444 
| BGARLISLE FARMS , 
: SPRINGDALE F. ARMS 
; ECCLESTON, MD., OFFER 


-TJersey Cattle 


' Herd heeded by a son of Pogis 99th of Hood 
, Farm, aad out of a daughter of Hood Farm 
Torono. 





Flintstone 
Farm 


| Breeders of— 
Milking Short-horn Cattle 
Berkshire Swine 
Belgian Draft Horses 

) misfortune that follows the unwise 


7 
griee on of animals for a herd need 
ha aly be dwelt upon. 

Certainly if it was not economical] to 
maintain an inefficient anima! before the 
w now it is uneconomical and un- 
patriotic. 

y men are buying the best pure-bred 
<, who, in a less critical time, might 
have ‘worked with animals of lower merit. 


ut in the present situation they do not 








. 











care to chance even the trial of inferior 

animals for the sake of a temporary 

saying im the purchase price, 
Dalton 
Massachusetts 

es 
Special Offer 

A few Registered Guernsey Bull 


calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires, Write for particulars. 

UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass. 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, C. E. Johnson, Mgr. 











(Clover Patch Farm 


Grade Holsteins 


From 2990 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 


Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 


If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, 
it will pay you to visit our farms. 


F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. 
Office 50 Ciinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M 
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REGISTERED 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 
FOR SALE 














A six-month-old bull of excellent individuality, 
even in color, with the following animals in his 
pedigree: 


aeue Seen (thrice) 
KIN THE PONTIACS (twice) 
KING Seis PONTIAC ALCARTRA 


(the $50,000 bull) 
JOHANNA McKINLEY SEGIS 
x (a 40-ib. $7,000 bull) 

His sire is a 33-Ib, son of King Segis Pontiac 
Alcartra, while his dam is a granddaughter of a 
of the Pontiacs. She recently made 20.90 Ibs. 
days), 86.20 Ibs. (30 days) at two years, two santina, 

We have others ready for service at an early date. 
Write for their prices, pedigrees and photographs. 
You will find our prices reasonable. 


WINTERTHUR FARMS 
WINTERTHUR, + «+ - DELAWARE 


Cortiand Holstein Farms 
Offer for Sale: 


60 Springers. Large, heavy cows: with proper care 
will milk 900 to 12,000 pounds per year. 

40 Fresh cows. Some of them are now milking 65 
pounds per day. 

60 Extra fine cows, due to freshen this fall. A good 
many are milking 40 pounds of milk per day 

In calf to registered bulis. 

40 Begistered heifers. Fine, large heifers; part of 

them are bred. 

100 High grade heifers, one and two years old. 

15 — bulls. 

‘EBSTER & WADSWORTH 
203 a 205 a Bank Building, Cortland, N. Y. 








Advanced Registry Ayrshires 


Averages ‘production of herd last year, including 
heifers, 9362 Ibe, only three of which were on 
test. A few yearlings and heifer calves at low 
prices for quick sale. Also Bull Calves 

Write today for description and prices 
MILTON W. DAVISON CANISTEO, N. Y. 
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Holstein Heifers 


Six to fifteen months old—good individuals, 
Seven sired by a son of a cow that made 30 Ibs. 
butter in 7 days. They are bred right and will 
be priced right for a quick sale. 


W. H. HORSTMANN, Schenectady, N 


oem 











SPECIALS 


A few well bred BULL CALVES, from Lag record 
3%, at exceptional prices, to make roo: 
Bred right, marked right and — out. 
MELVIN & GODFREY, 


Baldwinsri!le, or Liverpool, eos York 

















Registered Holsteins 


Bull calf, month old, 22-pound dam.. $50. 00 
Bull calf, two months old, grandson of 
z Korndyke Sadie Vale. oeeeee $75.00 


vifer calf, two months BB. ccccccce SUAS 


W.H.MACE, 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Holstein Bull 


“™ of a 36 Ib. cow. 







Bor 242, 














DAM: 





*). Ib. granddaughter of Pontiac Korndyke. 


For a quick sale, PRICE $250. 
CL. —s SYRACUSE, N. Y. 






























MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 

4 ‘Holstein heifer calves, $15 to 
~ $25 each. Express paid in lots of 

5. 20 heifers, 4 to 12 weeks of 
age. riced very low for imme- 
diate sale. 2 heifers and regis- 
tered bull for $75. 30 registered 
heifers, all ages. Registered and 
grade cows, heavy producers. The 
price =. —_ 200 head from 
which Bargaing in 
registered, bulls all ages. TI sell 
= can supply your wants in Holsteins 
5R., CORTLAND, N. Y. 
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HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 
Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, re; 

held at Brattleboro, 


ermont, the 
First Tuesday and ‘Wednesday of 

other month, Feb.5-6; Apr.2-3; June4-5; 

y on 6-7; Oct. 1-2; Dee. 3-4, 1918. Come to Brat- 
tleboro,the Holstein-Friesian Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Steck Sales Company. 

















SPOT FARM HOLSTHEINS 

% Holstein calves, either 
sex, $15 to $25 each, ex- 
press paid, in lots of 5. 
Registered bulls, 5 months 
old to 1 year old. Regis- 
tered heifers, allages. Reg- 
istered and high grade 
cows; large stock on hand 
to select from. 


JOHN C. REAGAN, - TULLY, N. Y. 


HEIFER CALVES 


Sired by Homestead Superb Triumph. No 160628. 
Average records of dam and sire’s dam 595.65 Ibs. 
milk and 29.69 Ibs. butter, 7 days; 2414.59 Ibs. milk 
and 118.30 ibs. butter, 30 days. This bull represents 
one-quarter of the blood of Rag Apple Korndyke on 
the sire’s si and one-sixteenth of the world record 

















cow on the dam’s. side. Dam of calf No. 1: Ida 
Admiral Farmstead. Born Jan. 22, 1918. Price $150.00. 
Dam of calf No. Sadie “Homestead Concordia. 


Born Dec. 28, 1917. Price $150.00. These calves are 
well grown and in good condition. Price includes all 
papers, f. o. b. cara. BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 








HOLSTEINS 


Carload registered springers. Carload reg- 
istered fall cows. Carload registered heif- 
ers, unbred. 2 carloads grade springers. 
Write your wants. Come and see us. 
Prices right. 

» A 





J. A. LEACH, - Cortland, N. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


47 
SWINE BREEDERS 











$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well 
grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 
the highest year record son of the great King 
of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 Ibs. at 3 years 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
tested dams average over 26 Ibs. each. 

- H. —_— e om. - FABIUS, N. Y. 
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Halsem Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A_son of the King of the Pontiacs, and a 





26-I1b. dam. Also bull calves. 
Cc. L, BANKS & SON, New Berlin, N. Y 
30 Fine Holstein Springers 


75 Fine Holstein Heifers 
2 Years Old 


2 A. R. O. Bulls ™ Movthe 










E. J. BOWDISH :: Cortland, N.Y. 
7% Holstein Nicslv mark §15 | 
HEIFER Place Crders Early 7 


wae 


J. A. LONERGAN : 
Tully, - - N.Y. 
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CALVES 


7 





Holstein Bull Calves 


demas, .. reasonable prices. Gooil 
Tre 


=~ Wy a we 
_f C. BERNING 
R. F. D. 7. - Schenectady, N. Y. 


Breed Purebred HOLSTEINS 


They pay big despite high feed costs. 
Write for illustrated books, frea. 





We sell nothing. 
The Holstein-Friesian Ass’n ~ of 
America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 





FOR SALE itoneaoteiie 

Holstein Heifers 
from 1 to 3 years old; prices right. Also have a few cows 
for sale, and can furnish high grade Holstein cows, 
fresh and springers, Also have some grade yearling». 
i. R, FROST. - MUNNSVILLE, WN, Y. 


40 Fine Y oung Holsteins 


Springers, extra fine cows, due to freshen this fall. 
Forty high grade Holstein heifers, two years old, dus 
to freshen this fall; 25 heifers 12 to 18 monthg oid. 
Fred J. Saunders, R. F. D. 3, Tel. 337, Cortland, N.Y. 


$100 
bu 








Yearling ya BUEE $100 


Born Marci 25, 7. Sire 


Dam, a daughter a a 2i. 89-Ib. daughter of 
Changeling Butter boy. Fred A. Blewer, Maplevale 
Farms, Owego, Tioga Co, N. Y. 





WANTED, A REAL ,HOLSTEIN MAN 
to buy a son of our 36-Ib. buil, born April 7. Three 
of his dams average 31 lbs. butter in 7 days. Price 
$200. Send for pedigree and photo 
BROWN BROS., Canton, St. Lawrence Ce., N. Y. 


Holstein Heifer Calves 


Purebreds and Grades, $15.00 up 
HENRY K, JARVIS WEEDSPORT, N. Y. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


aeneee, Ly ~ Leghorn Chicks by Parcel Post 

2.500 for deliv: +4 weekly July RS 10. 1 

$i2 4 100: $6.50 per 7 $3.50 per 25. 
DO YOU KNOW WAT? th The Black A. led the 
ten breeds represented at the Vinelanti Egg Laying 
Contest the past season with 48% egg yield. That 
a led for Jan., Feb., and March. That they are 
e best breed on earth. That the Famous Hampton 
Black Leghorn chick will please and satisfy you and 
grow into the best layer you ever had. That when you 
buy chicks of Hampton you get a square deal. Order 
your chicks now and get them when you want them. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. My free circular tells all. 
Write for it. Hampton, Box A, Pittstown, N. 3. 


200-EGG HENS CAN EASILY BE 
PRODUCED 
























if you mate with ms C. White om cockerels, 
bred from — 2 4 = $ —_. Come 
and see one of t rm New York. 
MAPLE AVENUE Pruir AND POULTRY FARM 
Fartey Porter, Sodus, N. Y. 





Tom Barron S. C. W. Lethe 


The World’s Champion pedigree layers. Baby chicks 
and eggs. 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, - 





CORTLAND, N. Y 
‘a MAMMOTH PEKIN 
— Giant Rouen ducks and 
pe eet > at $2.50 each and up. 
ALOWAM POULTRY FARM 
R. 33. - - Phoenixville, Pa. 





from thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 

Reds, Leghorns, Hamburgs, 13 for $1. 
Light Brahmas, White Orpingtons, 13, $1.25. 
13, $1.50. Catalog. 36th 


EGGS, 


30, $2. 
Houdans, Silver Campines, 





year. 19 varieties. S. K. MOHR, Coopersburg, Pa. 
SPECIAL FRICE On CHICKS 

for a short time. . Leghorn, $10; Bar 

Rock, $12.50; Reds, 312. “Baw week delivery. Live 


arrival Peremrty Postpaid. 


E. R. HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they ¢ nt 
We shall continu 
allowing poultry a 
but our responsibility 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
HETLAND PONIES 


We sell on the Installment plan: 200 








must end ‘with that. 








head to select from. Herd established 
1891. Send 10c for contract and price 
liat. Address Dept. D 


The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, 0. 


AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with mo capital invested. Byvery branch of 
the business taught fn five weeka. Write today for free 
estalog. Jones Nat’! School of Auctioneering. 














to Bivd., Chicago, I. Carey M. Jones. Prea. 

















BIG TYPE BERKSHIRES 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 
Spring pigs all sold. Booking orders for pigs born in 
August and September, to be shipped at eight to 10 

weeks old at $20 each and up, 

C. H. CARTER 
WHITGUERN FARM, - WEST CHESTER, PA. 
@ 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
SPECIAL—Fall farrowed boars, ready for service, 
weighing in breeding condition 200 to 350 pounds at 
six and seven months of age. A few that weighed 300 
pounds when six months old, from a sow that far 
rowed litters of 14 and 17. Also boar pigs. 

Cc. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 








BERKSHIRES of quality, 
0, I 


Rival’s Champ yion 112 










Masterpiece 77000 Spring 

regi ered to buyer’s name 

Order early and get the best, a i 

M. A. HILL, - - ROSINA, W. VA. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS 


from prize winning stock. Booking orders now for 
fall pigs 
NOBL ROYCE, ae ae BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 
beg red stock of the best types. Both sexes, rot 


kin, at right prices. 
HOMB FARM. - CENTER VALLEY, Pa. 


~O.L CG PIGS 


Three Extra Fine Litters 





Brood sows, bred gilts, 20 boar pigs, Over- 
stocked; they must be sold at once. Write 
your wants. 

c. W. ELLIS, JR. 
Maple Lawn Farm, - Cortland, N. Y. 





Registered O. I. C and Chester White Pigs 

best strains, prices rigat. Have your orders booked 

to insure first choice. 
WAYVILLE, N. Y. 


now for spring delivery. 
EUGENE P. 


ROGERS. 





ae, 


7 free circular. 
a Also Guernsey Bulls, 
*| from Accredited Herd 
Registered Guernseys. 
LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Sor A, Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 


Any age, 








A Belrese Modero Registered Duroc Brood Sow 
for late summer farrow, will prove a profitable invest 
ment. — now from ogy herd Prices right 
Service boars that are BBAL bo ars. 

BEULROSE F FARMS, POOLVILLE, N. Y. 





Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 


March and April pigs, fall gilts, the big growthy kind; 
not cheap stuff, but real money makers. Write your wants. 


D. H. Dreisbach. Box 75, Kingston, Rosas Co., 


Big Type Poland China 


fall and YP pigs for sale at reasonable prices. 
GEO. SPRAGUE. Route 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 


Spring pigs only. 
ONONDAGA HILt, N.Y 


At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, BALLY, 
SHEEP BREEDERS 


Heart’s Delight Farm 


DORSETS AND 
SOUTHDOWNS 
We have for sale 
SINGLE INDIVIDUALS 
And ENTIRE FLOCKS 
FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES. 


Also Good Dorset and Southdown 
BREEDING EWES 


Heart’s Delight Farm 
CHAZY - - + NEW YORK 








WM. BAHE, 





PA. 











SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, FOR SALE 
21 aged ewes, 4 to 9 yrs. old, at $35 ea.: 3 ewes, 3 
yrs. old, $50 ea. 5 ewes, 2 yrs. old, $50 ea: 21 
yearling ewes, $66 ea.; 8 ‘1918 lambs, $45 ea. ‘The 
aged ewes and three-year-olds are chiefly sired by 
Davison, Buttar and Rumsey rams. The two-year-old? 
are chiefly by a Rumsey ram, the vearlings and 1918 
lambs are by a Wardwell ram. All registered stock. 
We are selling the aged sheep to replace them with 
younger stock and keep down average age of flock. 
They still have two or three years of service, and are 
very reasonable at the price. For further particulars 


adiress HARRY KENDALL, STERLINGTON, N. Y. 


° 





Pinehurst Shropshires 

Our 1918 catalogue now ready. If you are needir 
good ram to head your flock in 1918, SEND FOR ‘er 
“4 MAKB YOUR CHOICE BARLY, as there will 
a big demand this year. We have alre ady booker 


caine for 10 ~ams -' August 4 Le m wa 

will have a few ram and ewe tamds le. 

DAN N TA AYLOR HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Shepherd Box 10, Springfield Center. N. Y. 





Registered Shropshires : 
We hare some very fine large vearlings of both soxes 
for sala THREE BRIDGE STOCK FARM, Chili 
Station, N. Y. Arthur’S. Davis, Proprietor 


THE FILLMORE FARMS 





are offering from their noted Homed Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks If interested, writ 
OG T. BRETTELL, Mgr.. BENNTN( YTON, VERMONT 
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Christmas—V 


OLD weather set in early this 
year. Before Thanksgiving the 


lake was ice-locked for the 
winter. The garden was flinty, and 
on Thanksgiving Day, three inches of 
snow fell. The family rose in the 
dark. Amos, with his dinner pail, left 
the house an hour before Lydia and 
the sun was just flushing the brown 
tree tops when she waved good-bye to 
little Patience, whose lovely little face 
against the window was the last thing 
she saw in the morning, the first 
thing she saw watching for her re- 
turn in the dusk of the early winter 
evening. 

Amos, always a little moody and 
a little restless, since the children’s 
mother had gone to her last sleep, 
#rew more so as the end of the year 
approached. It was perhaps a week 
before Christmas on a Sunday after- 
noon that he called Lydia to him. 
Patience was having her nap and 
Lizzie had gone to call on Mrs. Nor- 
ton. 

Lydia, who was re-reading “The 
Water Babies,” put it down reluct- 
antly and came to her father’s side. 
Iler heart thumped heavily. Her 
father’s depressed voice meant just 
o..2 thing—money trouble. 

He was very gentle. He put his 
band on the dusty yellow of her 
) ir. He was very careful of the 
c’:'!dren’s hair. Like many New 
I-ngland farm lads he was a jack of 

| trades. He clipped Lydia’s hair 
every month himself. 

“Your hair will be thick enough in 
another year, so’s I won't have to 
cut it any more, Lydia. It’s coming 
viong thick as felt. Wouldn’t think 
it was once thin, now.” 

Lydia eyed her father’s care-lined 
face uneasily. Amos still hesitated. 

“Where'd you get that dress, my 
dear?” he asked. 

“Lizzie and I made it of that one 
cf mother's,” answered the child. 
“It isn’t made so awful good, but I 
like to wear it, because it was hers.” 

wet ’ said Amos absently. 

The dress was a green serge, 
clumsily put together as a sailor suit, 
and the color fought desperately with 
the transparent blue of the little 
girl’s eyes, 

‘Lydia,” said her father abruptly. 
‘You're a big girl now. You asked 
for skates and a sled for Christmas. 
My child, I don’t see how you chil- 
dren are going to have anything ex- 
tra for Christmas, except perhaps a 
little candy and an orange. That 
nete with Marshall comes due in 
January. By standing Levine off on 
the rent, I can rake and scrape the 
interest together. It’s hopeless for 
me even to consider meeting the note. 
What Marshall will do, I don’t know. 
If I could ever get on my feet—with 
the garden. But on a dollar and a 
half a day, T swan—* 

“No Christmas at all?” quavered 
Lydia. “Won't we even hang up our 
stockings?” 

“If you'll be contented just to put 
a little candy in them. Come, Lydia, 
you're too big to hang up your stock. 
ing, anyhow.” 

Lyria left her father and walked 
over to the window. She pressed her 
face against the pane and looked 
back to the lake. The sun was sink- 
ing in a gray rift of clouds. The lake 
was a desolate plain .of silvery gold 
touched with great shadows of pur- 
ple where snow drifts were high. As 
she looked, the weight on her chest 
lifted. The trembling in her hands 
that always came with the mention 
of money, lessened. The child, even 
as early as this, had the greatest 
gift that life bestows, the power of 
deriving solace from the sky and hill 
and sweep of water. 

“Anyhow,” she said to her father, 
“T've still got something to look for- 
ward to. I've got the doll house to 
give baby, and Mr. Levine always 
gives me a book for Christmas.” 

“That's a good girl!’’ Amos gave a 
relieved sigh, then went on with his 
brooding over his unlighted pipe. 

And after all, this Christmas 
proved to be one of the high spots 
of Lydia’s life. She had a joyous 
“4th. All the morning she spent in 
the woods on the Norton farm with 
her sled, cutting pine boughs. As she 

idged back through the farmyard, 
Rillv Norton called to her. 

“Oh, Lydia!” 

Lydia stopped her sled against a 
drift and waited for Billy to cross the 
furmyard. He was a large, awkward 


es, Ves, 
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LYDIA OF THE PINES 


A fascinating serial of the middle west 


boy several years older than 
Lydia. He seemed a very homely 
sort of person to her, yet she liked 
his face. He was as fair as Kent 
was dark. Kent’s features were 
regular and clean cut. Billy’s were 
rough hewn and irregular, and his 
hair and lashes were straight and 
blond. 

What Lydia could not at this time 
appreciate was the fact that Billy’s 
eyes were remarkable in the clarity 
and steadiness of their gaze, that his 
square jaw and mobile mouth were 
full of fine promise for his manhood 
and that even at sixteen the frame- 
work of his great body was magnif- 
icent. 

He never had paid any attention to 
Lydia before and she was bashful 
toward the older boys. 

“Say, Lydia, want a brace of duck? 
A lot of them settled at Warm 
Springs last night and Ive got more 
than I can use.”’ . 

He leaned his gun against the fence 
and began to separate two birds from 
the bunch hanging over his shoulder. 

Lydia began to breathe quickly. The 
Dudleys could not afford a special 
Christmas dinner. 

“I—I don't know how I could pay 
you, Bill—" 

“Who wants pay?” asked Bill, in- 
dignantly. 

“TI dasn’t take anything without 
paying for it,’’ returned Lydia, her 
eyes still on the ducks. “But I'd 
—I'd rather have those than a ship.’’ 

Billy’s clear gaze wandered from 
Lydia's thin little face to her patched 
mittens and back again. 

“Won't your father let you?” he 
asked. 

“I won't let myself,’ replied the 
little girl. 

“Oh!"" said Billy, his gray eyes 
deepening. ‘Well, let me have the 
evergreens and you go back for some 
more. It'll save me getting Ma hers.” 

With one thrust of her foot Lydia 
shoved the fragrant pile of boughs 
into the snow. She tied the brace of 
ducks to the sled and started back 
toward the wood, then paused and 
looked at Billy. 

“Thank you a hundred times,” she 
called. 

“It was a business deal. 
needed,” he replied. 

Lydia nodded and trudged off. The 
boy.stood for a moment looking at 
the little figure, then he started after 
her. 

“Lydia, I'll get that load of pines 
for you.” 

She tossed a vivid smile over her 
shoulder. “You will not. It’s a busi- 
ness deal.” 

And Billy turned back reluctantly 
toward the barn. 

In an hour Lydia was panting up 
the steps into the kitchen. Lizzie’s 
joy was even more extreme than 
Lydia’s. She thawed the ducks out 
and dressed them, after dinner, with 
the two children standing so close as 
at times seriously to impede progress. 

“I’m lucky,” said Lydia. ‘There 
isn’t anybody luckier than I am or 
has better things happen to ‘em than 
I do. I'd rather be me than a water 
baby.” 

“Baby not a water baby. Baby a 
duck,” commented Patience, her 
hands full of bright feathers. 

“Baby is a duck,” laughed Lydia. 
“Won't Daddy be glad!” 

Amos was glad. Plodding sadly 
home, he was greeted by three glow- 
ing faces in the open door as soon as 
his foot sounded on the porch. The 
base burner in the living-room was 
clear and glowing. The dining-room 
was fragrant with pine. He was not 
allowed to take off his overcoat, but 
was towed to the kitchen where the 
two birds, trussed and stuffed for the 
baking, were set forth on the table. 

“T got ’em!"’ shouted Lydia. “T got 
‘em off Billy Norton for a load of 
pine. Christmas present for you, 
Daddy, from yours truly, Lydia!” 
She seized the baby’s hands and the 
two did a dance round Amos, shout- 
ing, “Christmas present! Christmas 
present!"’ at the top of their lungs. 

“Well! Well!” exclaimed Amos. 
“Tsn’t that fine! If Levine comes out 
to-morrow we can ask him to dinner, 
after all. Can’t we, Lizzie?’”’ 

“You bet we can!” said Lizzie. 
“And look at this. I was going to 
keep it for a surprise. I made it by 
your wife’s recipe.” 


She held an open Mason jar under 
Amos’ nose. 

“Mince meat!” he exclaimed. 
“Why, Lizzie, where’d you get the 
makings?” 

“Oh, a bit here and a bit there for 
the last two months. Ain’t it grand?” 
offering a smell to each of the chil- 
dren, who sniffed ecstatically. 

When the baby was safely asleep, 
Lydia appeared with two stockings, 


No thanks 


By Honore Willsie 


which she hung on chair backs by the 
stove in the living-room. 

“I’m putting them up to hold the 
candy, she explained to her father, 
suggestively. 

He rose obediently and produced 
half a dozen oranges and a bag of 
candy. 

“Oh, that’s gorgeous,” cried Lydia, 
whose spirits to-night were not to be 
quenched. She brought in the doll 
house. 

“See, Daddy,” she said, with the 
pride of the master builder. aie 
colored it with walnut juice. And I 
found the wall paper in the attic.’’ 

Amos got down on his knees and 
examined the tiny rooms and the 
cigar box furniture. He chuckled de- 
lightedly. “I swan,” he said, “if 
Patience dosen’t want it you can give 
it to me!”’ 

“I'm going to let Lizzie put the 
candy in the stockings,’”’ mused Lydia, 
“then I'll have that to look forward 
to. I’m going to bed right now, so 
morning will come sooner.” 

Alone with the stockings, into 
which Lizzie put the candy and 
oranges, Amos sat long staring at the 
base burner. Without, the moon 
sailed high. Wood snapping in the 
intense cold was the only sound on 
the wonder of the night. Something 
of the urgent joy and beauty of the 
Eve touched Amos, for he finally rose 
and said, 

“Well, Ive got two fine children, 
anyhow.’ Then he lifted up the 
stoves for the night and went to bed. 


The Ravished Nest 
It would be difficult to say which 


enjoyed the doll house more, Lydia or 
Patience. It would be difficult to say 


which one was the more touched, . 


Lizzie or Amos by the package each 
found on the breakfast table. Amos 
unwrapped his to find therein a pipe 
tray fashioned from cigar box wood 
and stained with Lydia’s walnut dye. 
Lizzie’s gift was a flat black pin- 

















“Gather Ye Rosebuds While Ye May” 


cushion, with “Lizzie, with love from 
Lydia,” embroidered crazily on it in 
red. Florence Dombey showed no 
emotion over her gift, a string of 
red beads that had a curious resem- 
blance to asparagus seedpods, but she 
wore them gracefully and_ stared 
round-eyed at all the _ festivities. 
Lydia and Patience each wore pinned 
to her dress a cotton handkerchief, 
Lizzie’s gift. 

John Levine appeared at noon, 
laden like a pack horse. This was 
his great opportunity during the year 
to do things for the Dudley children 
and he took full advantage of the 
moment. Books for Lydia, little toys 
for the baby, a pipe for Amos, a 
woolen dress pattern for Lizzie, a blue 
sailor suit for Lydia, a fur hood for 
Patience. 

John’s thin, sallow face glowed, his 
black eyes gleamed as he watched 
the children unwrap the packages. 
In the midst of the excitement, Lydia 
shrieked, 

“My ducks! My ducks!” and bolted 
for the kitchen. 


“The ie!” cried Lizzi ; 
after co eines Panting 
“Don’t tell me they're spojjcam 
groaned Amos, as with John oa 
baby, he followed into the kitchen ’ 
“Safe!” shouted Lydia, on ;, 
knees before the oven. “Just th 
pope’s nose is scorched! The pie i. 
perfect.” ” 
“Let’s eat before anything 
happens,” said Amos, po vere, J ine 
“Lord!” said John Levine, “whog 
miss spending Christmas where ther 
are children? I'd a gotten out ee 
today if I’d had to come bars¢ footed” 
The dinner was eaten and pro. 
nounced perfect. The gifts were re. 
examined and_ re-admired. John 
Levine, with Lydia and Florence 
Dombey on his lap, Amos with the 
drowsy little Patience in his arms 
and Lizzie, her tired hands folded 
across her comfortable stomach, sat 
round the base burner while the 
wind rose outside and the boom of 
the ice-locked lake filled the room 
from time to time. 
“Fearful cold when the ice cracks 
that way,” said Amos. ‘ 
“The owl, for all his feathers was 
a-cold,” murmured Lydia. 
The grown-ups glanced at each 
other over the children’s heads. 
“Say your pretty Christmas poem 
you spoke at school, Lydia,” sug- 
gested old Lizzie. 
Lydia rested her head back com- 
fortably on John’s shoulder and 
rambled on in her childish contralto, 


“Sing low, indeed: and softly bleat,, 
You lambing ewes about her feet. 
Lest you should wake the child from 
sleep! 
No other hour so still and sweet 
Shall fall for Mary’s heart to keep 
Until her death hour on her creep, 
Sing soft, the Eve of Mary.” 


There was silence for a moment. 

“Why did you choose that one, 
young Lydia?” asked Levine. 

“IT don’t know. I seem to like it,” 
answered Lydia. “It’s a girl's poem. 
Gosh, I’ve been happy today! Daddy, 
you thought we’d have an awful poor 
Christmas, didn’t you? Poor old 
Daddy! Why, I’ve just felt all day 
as if my heart was on tip-toes.” 

It had indeed been a high day for 
the child. Perhaps she remembered 
it for years after as one of her per- 
fect days, because of the heart break. 
ing days that followed. 

For little Patience for the first 
time in her tiny life was taken ill. 
For three or four days after ‘hrist- 
mas she was feverish and cross with 
a hoarse cold. When Amos came 
home the fourth night he thought she 
had the croup and sent Lydia pelting 
through the darkness for the dairy 
farmer’s’ wife. Mrs. Norton, the 
mother of Billy, was not long in com- 
ing to a decision. 

“"Tain’t regular croup. You go 
after the doctor, Mr. Dudle) 

Patience, frightened by her difficult 
breathing, would let no one bu Lydia 
touch her. Under Mrs. Norton's 
supervision, she packed the baby in 
hot water bottles while Lizzie heated 
water and stoked the fires till the 
stove doors glowed red. 

Amos came back with the doctor 
about nine o’clock. Patiencs 
a stupor. The doctor sent Lydia away 
while he made his examination. The 
child clenched her fists and walked 
up and down the living-room, cheeks 
searlet, eyes blazing. Suddenly she 
dropped on her knees by the window 
and lifted her clasped hands to the 
stars. 

“God! God, up there!” she called. 
“Tf You let her die, I'll never pray 
You again! Never! I warned You 
when You let mother die!” 

She remained a moment on her 
knees, staring at the stars while fras- 
ments of Sunday School lore flashed 
through her mind. “Our Father who 
art in heaven,” she said. “No, that 
won't do. Suffer little children to 
come unto me. Oh, no, no.” 

The door opened and Lizzie came 
out, tears running down her checss. 
Lydia flew to her. : 

“They say I got to tell you. Diph- 
theritic croup—her lungs is full—no 
hope.” 

Lydia struck the kind old hand 
from her-shoulder and dashed out OF 
the house. She ran through the se 
to a giant pine by the gate and > 
her fists against it for how [ons a 
did not know. Pain in her — 
hands and the intense cold a 
brought her to her senses. oy 4 
control that was partly inheren = 
partly the result of too earl) Knog 
edge of grief and of responsible. 
came to her rescue. With a lone = 
she walker steadily into the <a 
and into the room where fe bes 
sister lay in a_ stupor, br athing 
stertorously. 

[To Be Continued.] 
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At Twilight 
L. M. THORNTON 
e ot sit at twilight 
I aed grieve for blessings past; 
I cannot dream of pleasures 
ghat were too Sweet to last, 
| cannot mourn my sorrows, 
The burdens that I bear; 
I'm busy building castles, 
Fair castles in the air. 


annot Wait at twilight, 
tnd. blame myself for wrong, 
The kind word eft unspoken, 
The long unuttered song. 
j may have wounded someone, 
may have been untrue; 
rm busy with the future 
And good that I will do. 


nnot sit at twilight 
And dwell upon the day; 
I turn to greet the morrow 
That hastens on the way. 
Iam no false pretender, 
I've failed or done my best; 
God leads me forth at day-break— 
I leave with Iiim the rest. 
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The Dish Breaker 
MARGARET A. BARTLETT 

“Go it!’ exclaimed Beth as the piate 
she had set too near the edge of the 
table fell to the floor and smashed. 

“Go join the rest of your family,” 
she continued, gathering up the ir- 
regular bits of crockery. ‘It s the last 
to go,” with mock solemnity as she 
faced her sister, displaying the 
proken dish. 

“Beth: not the last of your 
ding china!’ Her sister spoke 
credulously. 

“Yes, the last. And me only mar- 
ried five years! No, don’t say it, Ida,” 
raising a detaining hand as her sister 
started to speak. “iL know just what 
youre going to say—that you have 
every piece of yours, and you've been 
married eight years.” 

“Not every piece, Beth, but a very 
large percentage of it. How do you 
manage to break so much?” 

“Because I'm a born dish breaker, I 


wed- 
in- 


suppose. My hands always seem 
greased when I handle dishes. I did 
the same when I was at home. Don't 


you remember?” 
“There was some excuse for it there. 


Mother had no conveniences. Dishes 
were piled on a table, haphazardly, 
til we were ready to wash them, then 
they were set to drain on the same 
too-small table, with nothing to 
prevent them slipping off. Of course, 
it was easy to break them _ then 
Mother was careless, too, Beth, you 
aren't like Mother, are you?” 


“Careless, 


you mean?”’ 


“Yes, careless. I do believe you are. 
that load safely from dining room to 
night if you had been careful to set it 


further back on the table. And look 
at those cups! How did you ever get 
that load safely fro mdining-room to 
kitchen ?*’ 

The “load” consisted of four plates 
piled one on the other, with knives, 
forks and spoons sticking out between 
a every possible angle. Topping the 
whole were four cups, one above an- 








Other, leaning perilously. It looked 
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No, 7750—Comfortable and Cool 




















like the work of an Indian juggler to 
carry the pile without one or more 
icticles toppling to the floor. 

“Oh,” said Beth, shrugging her 
shoulders, “that’s nothing. You ought 
to see the piles I juggle sometimes!” 

“And the piles that sometimes slip 
out of your hands!’’ added her sister. 

“You're foolish, Beth, to do it. It 
only takes a moment longer to clear 
your table properly, and it means 
many less broken dishes. Haven't you 
a tray?” 

“Of course I have—somewhere.” 

“Then why in the world don’t you 
use it? I have a dinner wagon now, 
and that’s a wonderful step saver—- 
and dish saver, too, for a butter-fin- 
gered person like you—but a big tray 
is almost as good. You haven't finshed 
clearing off the table. Let me show 
you my way.” 

With quick, sure fingers Ida scraped 
clean all plates, then using the large, 
empty platter as a tray, placed first 
the dinner plates, then the bread and 
butter plates, then the saucers, and 
finally the sauce dishes in a neat, firm 
pyramid. All the silverware she 
gathered together and placed at the 
opposite end of the platter. The im- 
provised tray not being large enough 
she left the cups for a second trip. 
These she placed on the platter by 
twos. One cup within another was 
safe, but the third cup would have 
overbalanced. 

“There,” she said, as the last dishes 
were placed at the left of the sink. 
“If vou took a little pains, you 
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8943—Can be all slipped on 
together 
° 
wouldn't break so many things.” 
“No, | don’t suppose so, but I don’t 
break half of them that way. I break 


a good many while washing them.” 
Thus speaking, Beth set the dishes 


into the dish pan and turned on the 
water. 

“f don’t wonder! Your dishpan is 
so full of dishes, there’s no room to 
wash them. Why not do first the sil- 
verware and glassware; then put in 
the plates and work down to the cups? 
It's a wonder to me that you have 
one cup with a handle—I see you have 


that number. Look out!” as Beth 
“fished’’ for the dishcloth. ‘There, I 
knew it would go!” The one whole 


cup, dangerously near the edge of the 


pan, was carried by the upheaval 
overboard. Ida picked it up. It was 
handleless. 

“More carelessness, Beth! There 


was absolutely no excuse for the dish- 
cloth being at the bottom of the pan. 
Well, go ahead. Wash them, and see 
how many more you can break.” 

Beth washed; Ida wiped; and the 
thrice daily task proceeded swiftly and 
without mishap, though several times 
it was Ida’s deft fingers that saved a 
carelessly stacked dish from crashing 
into the sink. 

“You're in too much of a hurry,” 
{da admonished once. “Make less 
haste and do think what you are do- 
ing. ‘Butterfingers’ is just an excuse 
for carelessness—with you, anyway. 
You've written me of your economies 
until I thought a cent was never 
wasted here, but if the dish-breaking 
habit is not expensive, what is it?’’ 

Beth shook her head. “I don’t 
know,” she said. “I never thought of 
it in that light before. A broken dish 
has always been such a common oc- 
currence that it has failed to impress 
me at all—except when company 
comes and I have to apologize for my 


handleless cups and variously pat- 
terned plates. Yet, you're right. My 
extravagance in dishes offsets my 


economies in food. I've thought how 
much I was saving by selling my but- 
ter and buying oleo; yet, come to 
figure it out, Ive saved my money only 
to spend it on dishes, and goodness 
knows, Id rather eat butter!” 


“Wait a minute!’’ as her sister 





started to replace the dishes on the 
platter. Let me find my big tray. I'll 
begin this very day to save my dish 
supply.” 

“To help buy a _ Liberty Bond!” 
laughed Ida. 


Stretching the Meat 


It is possible to make a little meat 
go a long way. Meat pies and meat 
stews offer a variation for every day 
in the month. In these combinations 
a small piece of meat can be stretched 
to flavor a big dish. Try these hot 
savory dishes; the whole family will 
like them. 





Fish Chowder 

Rabbit, fowl, or any meat may be 
used instead of the fish, or tomatoes 
instead of milk. Carrots may be 
omitted. One and one-half pounds 
fish (fresh, salt or canned), 9 pota- 
toes pared and cut in small pieces, 1 
onion, 2 cups carrots, cut in pieces, 3 
cups milk, pepper, 3 tablespoons flour, 
1 tablespoon fat. Fry chopped onion 
in fat for five mintues. Put fat, on- 
ions, carrots and potatoes in kettle 
and cover with boiling water. Cook 
until vegetables are tender. Mix flour 
with % cup cold milk and stir in 
liquid in pot to thicken. Add the 
rest of the milk and the fish which 
has been removed from the bone and 
cut in small pieces. Cook until the 
fish is tender, about 10 minutes. Serve 
hot. 

Tamale Pie 

Two cups corn meal, 2% teaspoons 

salt, 6 cups boiling water, 1 onion, 1 


tablespoon fat, 1 pound Hamburg 
steak, 2 cups tomatoes, % teaspoon 
cayenne pepper or 1 small chopped 


sweet pepper, Make a much by stir- 
ring the corn meal and 1% teaspoons 


salt into boiling water. Cook in a 
double boiler or over water for 40) 
minutes. Brown the onion in fat, add 


the Hamburg steak and stir until the 
red color disappears. Add the tomato, 
pepper and 1 teaspoon salt, Grease 
a baking dish, put in a layer of corn 
meal mush, add the seasoned meat, 
and cover with mush. Bake 93vU 
minutes. 
Potted Hominy and Beef 

cups cooked hominy, 4 pota- 
toes, 2 cups carrots, 1 teaspoon salt, 
% pound dried beef, 2 cups milk, 2 
tablespoons fat, 2 tablespoons flour. 
Melt the fat, stir in the flour, add the 
cold milk, and mix well. Cook until 
it thickens. Cut the potatoes and car- 
rots in dice, mix all the materials in 
a baking dish, and bake for one hour. 

Shepherd’s Pie 

Two cups cooked meat, 1 cup stock, 
1 tablespoon fat, 1 tablespoon flour, 
% teaspoon salt, pepper, 2 cups 
mashed potatoes. Put diced meat in- 
to a baking dish. Add brown sauce 
made of fat, flour, seasonings and 
stock. Cover top with mashed pota- 
toes, brush with fat and brown in 
oven. 


Five 





Warm Weather Clothes 

With the price of all readymades 
soaring, the provident woman is doing 
more sample securing than ever be- 
fore. 

One of the most popular styles of 
men’s underwear is illustrated below. 
They are cool, simple to make and to 
wash, all big items in a busy day. 

No, 8870—Girls’ One Piece Dress 

The well-known pinafore of other 
days finds an echo in this simple little 
plaid gingham dress for a little girl. 
The waistline begs the question by 
not being there at all, for the dress 
hangs straight, and the front and 
back panels curve to form pockets 
at the sides. The closing is at the 
left side of the front panel. The big, 
deep pockets are cleverly formed by 
the extensions of the side sections of 
the dress. The sleeves may be long 
or short. The girls’ one-piece dress 
pattern, No. SS70, is cut in 4 sizes, 
4, 6, 8 and 10 years. The S-year size 
requires 3 yards 27-inch, 2% yards 
36-inch, or 175 yards 44-inch mater- 


ial, with * $ yard 36-inch contrasting 
goods. 
No. 7700—Ladies’ Nighigown 
This design offers a one-piece 


kimono nightgown with elbow sleeves. 
The low round neck has ribbon run 
through beeding to adjust the fullness 
and is headed with scalloping for a 
dainty finish, the sleeve edge being 
similarly finished. This gown may be 
made of nainsook, lawn or batiste. 
The ladies’ nightgown pattern, No. 
7700, is cut in 5 sizes, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. As on 
the figure, the ti-inch size requires 
4%, yards 3t-inch and 1% yards 
ribbon. 

No, 7750—Undershirt and Short 

Drawers 

A model which suggests comfort in 

undergarments for the coming sum- 
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No 8870—-Good-looking and One Picce 
mer. It is sleeveless, has a shaped 
round neck and the fronts hemmed 
to 1% inches for the coat closing 


with buttons. The drawers button at 
front; it has a shaped piece for re- 
inforcement, sewed to the front seam, 
and a strap stitched to the waistband 
is provided with eyelets for lacing at 
the back. The lower edges of the 
drawers are hemmed. Dimity and all 
kinds of cotton cloth may be used. 
The men’s undershirt and _ short 
drawers pattern, No. 7750, is cut in 
5 sizes, 54, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. The 36-inch size re- 
quires 3% yards of 3t-inch material. 
No. 8943—Infant’s Set 

This set was especially designed for 
the young baby’s comfort. It is a 
very practical set for it contains all 
of the essential garments which baby 
wears. All of the articles are cut in 
kimono style, and they may be placed 
within one another and all slipped on 
at the same time. Each garment 
either ties or buttons at the front. 
The set is 25 inches in length and 
consists of sacque, dress, kimono, 
pinning blanket, shirt and bootees. 
They are all very easy to make. The 
infant's set, No. 8943, is cut in one 
size. The shirt A requires % yard 
22-inch or wider. The pinning blan- 
ket B requires 1% yards $2-inch; 
kimono D requires 1% yards 27 or 
U-inch; the dress C requires 1% 
yards 27-inch or wider; the sacque E 
requires 1 yard of 27 or $2-inch 
material, with S yards of ribbon. 

Price of Any Pattern 10 Cents 

Order by number from our Pattern 
Pepartment, care of this paper. Be 
sure to state size. 
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No, 7700—For Warm Weather 
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Vacation Time 

ANNA PORTER JONNSON 
Bob’s Grandma gets real nervous when 
He breaks the pump, or runs old Ben, 
Or scares the cows, or paints the cat, 
Or climbs the silo—things like that! 
She puts her head down on her arm, 
“There won't be much left on this farm 
If this keeps up. I don’t see why 
Some boys are so outrageous spry!” 


Bob's Grandpa—he just spins around 
And tries to follow up each sound. 

He found the bone-mill that Bob broke, 
The wagon-wheel with just one spoke, 
He says, “I don’t know what to do; 

[ guess we'll have to stand it through! 
Dear me, it surely takes real grit 

To tackle two whole weeks of it!” 


Salads 
Cc. Ce. MEMBERS 
~~ are nice at all times,” 








began Alice to the waiting mem- 
bers of the Cookery Class, “but 
in the spring one particularly feels the 
need of something green after a long 
winter's diet on foods that are in the 
main starchy. Tonight we will not 
take up the making of the dressings, 
of which there are three principally 
used: French, mayonnaise and boiled, 
for I think that your mothers, no 
doubt, all have their own favorite 
recipes for these, and in any cook 
book reliable recipes may be found 
for their making, but we will talk a 
little upon how to prepare salads and 
how to serve them 
“Lettuce forms the foundation of 
nearly all salads and many people re- 
fer to the vegetable itself as salad. To 
use, take off the coarse green outside 
leaves, retaining for the salad only 
the tender green ones and the white 
heart. Wash the leaves well in cold 
water, separating them and breaking 
off the hard ribs, which should be dis- 
curded, and place in a clean, wet 
cheesecloth bag on the ice in the ice 
chest. I always wash flour and salt 
bags and keep them for this purpose. 
The leaves will keep fresh in this way 
for a day or two and will be so crisp 
they will be ready to break at the 
slightest touch, 
“To make the simplest sort of salaa, 
place lettuce leaves on small plates 


lightly with salt. Then use the follow- 
ing dressing: 

One hard-cooked egg yolk, one tea- 
spoonful butter, pinch of salt, one 
tablespoonful vinegar. 

“Blend the egg yolk, butter and 
salt together and add the vinegar 
gradually to form a smooth paste. 
Place over the lettuce leaves in small 
dots or dabs. Cut the white of the egg 
into circles and lay here and there 
among the leaves. One egg prepared 
in this way will be sufficient for about 
three helpings, which should come 
from one small head of lettuce. Do 
not prepare salads until just before 
serving, as the dressing will wilt the 
lettuce leaves.” 

“That doesn’t seem very elaborate,” 
commented May. 

“No, but if the lettuce leaves are 
cold, crisp and tender and the egg ar- 
ranged daintily, the salad is very good. 
And by the way, in preparing salads, 
never allow the dressing to become 
smeary—daintiness and symmetry are 
necessary to produce an appetizing 
salad. Have you ever thought how 
much the appearance of a salad has 
to do with its success?” 

“Yes, indeed,” declared Jean. “I 
saw the most beautiful lobster salad 
once that Cousin Edith had. She told 
me that it was ‘very simple to make— 
the lobster meat had been cut in dice, 
mixed with French dressing and set 
away in a china bowl in the ice chest 
for an hour or two. Then it was mixed 
with a little mayonnaise dressing, 
packed into the scarlet shell, nestled 
in lettuce leaves, and on top of ¢he 
salad was placed some thick mayon- 
naise, while over that was scattered 
powdered lobster coral. It was ex- 
quisite and I know that Cousin Edith 
doesn’t pretend to be a great cook, 
but she is awfully dainty.” 

Well, that illustrates the point,” said 
Alice. “Now in making potato salad, 
which is very easy, boil the potatoes 
in their jackets, take off the skins and 
slice the potatoes thinly, toss lightly 
with French dressing, to which has 
been added a few drops of Onion juice, 
serve in crisp lettuce leaves, and over 
all shake finely chopped parsley. If 
desired, before mixing with the dress- 
ing, add a small quantity of chopped 
celery to the potatoes, and then gar- 
nish with celery tips. 

“With the suggestions I have given 
you, it is necessary to exercise only 
one’s ingenuity to produce an excel- 
lent salad. For instance, cold fish, 
crab meat, veal, chicken or turkey, 
may be cut into dice, set aside for an 
hour or two before serving with a lit- 
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with chopped celery or cress and dain- 
tily dressed with mayonnaise. A few 
tender lettuce leaves and a small 
peeled tomato icy cold and masked 
with mayonnaise dressing produce 2 
very satisfactory salad, while simple 
cress with French dressing acts as a 
whet to the appetite. The other more 
substantial salads would very ade- 
quately form the principal dish at 
luncheon or supper.” 

“But what about fruit 
begged Ruth. 

“Well,” replied Alice, slowly, “I 
can't say that I have been entirely 
converted to those. They are extreme- 
ly pretty to look at and it seems to 
me they are most appropriate for a 
ladies’ luncheon, but I have never 
grown accustomed to the taste of oil 
and vinegar and condiments with the 
sweetness of fruit. However, if you do 
care for them, the sharpness of the 
vinegar may be overcome by using 


salads?” 

















Bringing Lunch to the Harvesters 
lemon juice instead, and whipped 
cream may be mixed with the mayon- 
naise dressing to make it less heavy. 

“Now in summing up everything, 
salad making may resolve itself into 
what three essentials?” 

The girls hesitated a moment. Then 
Betty volunteered the answer, ‘Icy 
coldness, daintiness and ingenuity.” 

“Go to the head of the class,” di- 
rected Alice. 


Spectacles in Early Days 
GRACE A, MAC NEAR 


In the early days when spectacles 
were first introduced into the coun- 
tries of Europe they were not worn 
because of far or near sightedness, as 
they are today, but merely to adorn 
or to give a person a more dignified 
appearance. 


they were considered very fashionap) 

and were worn @s a part of the ey, le, 
day costume by the people of we 
highest social ranks. A member“ 
the nobility would not think of ot 
out without his spectacles, org 

The glasses of spectacles w 

portioned in_ size according torn 
rank of the wearer, and therefore the 
people were revered according to the 
size of their glasses. Some of th . 
were very small, while those worn be 
the rich and by the members of the 
nobility were sometimes as large 7 
person’s hand. ee 





Our Spice Box 
His Part 

The story goes that Col Roos 
velt died and went to heaven. Going 
up to Saint Peter he asked if he coula 
have 10,000 soprano singers. The re 
ply was in the affirmative. He they 
asked for 10,000 alto singers ang a 
told he could have those. Next jy 
asked for 10,000 tenor singers an 
Saint Peter replied that he could haye 
those. Roosevelt thanked him ang 
started to turn away. Saint Peter 
stopped him with: “What about bass 
singers?” 

“Oh, I am going to sing bass my. 
self.” “ 





Freedom and Marriage 

A gentleman traveling through Ala. 
bama was much interested in Uncle 
Ned. “So you were once a slave 
eh?” said the gentleman. F 

“Yas, sah,” said Uncle Ned. 

“How thrilling!’ said the gentle. 
man. “And after the war you got 
your freedom, eh?” : 

“No, sah,” said Ned gloomily, “{ 
didn’t git mah freedom, sah. After 
de war I done got married!” 


Not His Fault 


Charles had been instructed to 
clean the back yard, and when his 
father inspected it that night it was 
in perfect condition. The following 
evening, however, it looked worse 
than ever. 

“How is this, son?” asked his 
parent. “Yesterday you cleaned the 
yard finely, but today it is awful.” 

“Gee whiz! It ain’t my fault,” ex. 
plained Charles indignantly. “I fired 
everything over the fence next door, 
but today that fresh kid that lives 
there fired ’em all back again anda 
lot more besides.” 


Go often to the house of thy friend, 































for individual servings. Sprinkle over tle French dressing and then mixed In some countries such as Spain, for weeds choke up the unused path. 
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for two minutes. 
all the skin will come off. 
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B.T.BABBITT, Inc., 11 Broadway, New York 


od of peeling fruit. 


Save the directions printed be- 
low. Get acan of Babbitt’s Lye of 
your dealer and preserve this sea- 
son the easy Babbitt way. 


STP eM 


To 9 gallons of water add half a can of Babbitt’s Con- 
centrated Lye and half an ounce of alum. 
quantities of fruit use one gallon of water, 4tablespoons 
Babbitt’s and a pinch of alum. Place fruit in a wire 
basket or thin cloth and suspend in the boiling solution 
Rinse thoroughly in cold water and 


UU Lee 


| —onmers your peaches, pears and plums for pre- 
serving with Babbitt’s Lye. The U.S. Board 
of Food Inspection has approved the Lye meth- 
It saves four-fifths of the 


time and labor that is usually spent in paring. 


This is the method used by the big California fruit can- 
The hot lye solution peels off the skin without injury 
It also prevents waste of the best flavored part 


of the fruit—that next the skin. 
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Sedium Chloride si 
Sodium Sulphate. 

SIGHT 13.25 0% yi 
Sclution in Alum? 











Send for booklet describing 
many other household uses 
for BABBITT’S Pure ©o& 
centrated LYE. 
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COMPLAINT 





Army Insurance 

gybscriber states that her son en- 

nee in the army in December last 
ns t once applied for a government 
Se eeepance policy in the amount of 
£10,000, and filled out the paper pro- 
"ing for the customary allotment of 

gay for her benefit. Up to June 1 
rely received neither the policy 
or any portion of the allotment, and 
on feels uneasy lest both may have 
halen into the wrong hands. 

Cases like this are the rule rather 
than the exception, the delay being 
due to the immense volume of busi- 
ness which the War Risk Insurance 
bureau of the Treasury department at 
Washington has been ealled upon to 
pandle. The methods adopted in 
handling the work of this bureau, 
however, are such as to reduce to a 
minimum, if not altogether to pre- 
sent, the chance of policies or allot- 
ments falling into the hands of the 
wrong persons; and it seems to be 
only a matter of waiting patiently on 
the part of parents or dependents of 
men in the military service. If ,how- 
ever, you desire to secure definite as- 
surances, write to the War Risk In- 
surance Bureau, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D C, giving full name 
and the detailed army or navy address 
of the men in the service and asking 
yrmation desired. 
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Texas Oil Stock 


A considerable number of stock 
giling enterprises have been recently 
garted in Texas in connection with 
the widespread oil development. These 
concerns ie of which are believed 
to be fr lent and others at least of 
yestionable character, aresellingstock 
through ts who are paid’ 25 to, 
Ww com non all sales, and some 
of them Lid to be about to launch 
extensive ipaigns for the sale of 
stock to rmers throughout’ the 
western and southern states. These 
companies are not incorporated, and 
are not under state supervision; and 


those who purchase their stock, there- 
fore, are afforded no protection by the 
state of Texas. Farmers who are so- 
icited to buy stock in Texas oil com- 
panies will do well to make a very 
thorough investigation before risking 
apenny in these doubtful securities. 

Some people have paid a good deal of 
money during the past 30 years to pros- 


tute their claims to alleged estates in 
thancery in England. Many efforts to 
prosecute such claims have been made 
by promoters and schemers. At one 


ime it-was a well-organized industry. 
Thousands of people were induced to 
buy the “bonds” of these promoters to 
be payable out of the estate when it 
wasrecovered from chancery. So many 
wf these attempts were barefaced 
teals that postal fraud orders were 
Bued against them and the fakirs 
ave mostly been put out of business. 
We are unable to learn that the so- 


tilled Lawrence-Towley estate has 
ben settled or that there is any 


money with which to pay the “bonds” 
sued by Josiel and William T. Law- 
tence, 





Your favor of recent date together 
vith check from American express 
tuly received. I wish to thank Orange 
Judd Service Bureau for obtaining 
full settlement by persistent efforts.— 
[Thomas Taylor, Worcester, N Y. 





My claim against that company was 
Rtisfactorily adjusted. I am _ very 
Mateful to Orange Judd Service Bu- 
mau for its kindness.—{[C, ¥avot, 
Warnock, 0. 





thave received a check from Bedell 
mpany, New York city, which set- 
tes my claim against them. I wish 
” thank Orange Judd Service Bureau 
the Service rendercd.—{Mrs M. M, 
Wheeler, Cane Vincent, N Y. 


Today I received check for $37.62 
m Keystone exchange for excess 
fight charges. After repeated ef- 
ferts 1 failed to get any satisfaction: 
“ atter I gave it into the hands of 


Orange Judid-Rervice Bureau 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 
your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 


becoming a subscriber. 


" 


oa 


by private letter # you 


or, if not such, you 
this free service by 





fA 
SATISFACTION 
coer oMNR MENACE RMN 


your Service Bureau all parties got 
busy, with the result aforesaid. Please 
accept thanks for your assistance.— 
{D. W. Rhodes, Saxton, Pa. 


Our Guarantec—wWe positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 
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Health in the Home 


L 


Stamping Out Malaria 


DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


ALARIA is one of the two or 
three most serious diseases 
afflicting mankind, taking 


into consideration its wide-spread dis- 
tribution, its effect upon the efficiency 
of the individual and hence the race, 
and its ultimate death rate. . 

Since it is entirely possible to com- 
pletely stamp out the disease and to 
drive it off the earth, its continued 
presence is a shame and a disgrace, 
an ever-speaking testimony to the 
slacknress, inertia and hygienic failure 
of the community where it exists. 


Other names for malaria are ague, 
chills and fever, bilious fever and 
swamp fever. The black fever of the 
coast of Africa is one form of ma- 
laria. 

The entire United States was for- 


merly subject to the disease, but long 
before the cause was known, ahd with 
the cause the means of prevention, 
the natural progress of commerce 
and agriculture drained the low lands 
and gradually drove the disease from 
the advancing settlements. Once New 
England and the east were over-run 
with malaria, now there is very much 
less and in some sections the disease 
is practically unknown. The north- 
west and the Pacific coast have al- 
ways been notably free from it, but 
in the south, the river-basins and 
around the lakes and the coast inlets. 
on the Atlantic the scourge has only 
just begun to lighten. 

Most of our intelligent work against 
malaria is the direct outcome of the 
building of the Panama Canal, a re- 
sult that would eventually pay in dol-* 
lars and cents for the enormous cost 
of the canal if no other financial gain 
had been involved in its construc- 
tion. Malaria was so prevalent and 
so fatal along the tropic coast-line 
that the climate, the usual scape- 
goat, was considered impossible for 
health, and the Isthmus of Panama 
was known as the “white man’s 
grave.” 

Consequently when malaria was 
stamped out from the Canal Zone and 
from the city of Havana, where it had 
long been a terror, all argument was 
ended as to the possibility of stop- 
ping the disease elsewhere. The cnly 
thing remaining was simply to get 
busy and do it. This the government 
is now preparing to do, so far as ail 
the camps and cantonments are con- 
cerned, and is calling on every local 
community to assist by doing the 
same work in its own behalf. 

The chief obstacle in the way is 
the ignorance and indifference of the 
individual community. The cities are 
not greatly affected; it is the towns, 
villages and isolated places, and these 
are the very ones hardest to arouse 
to the danger and the need of re- 
moving it, least willing and able to 
spend the time and money involved. 

Three things are necessary for the 
continucd existence of malaria: A 
person sick of the disease, the microbe 
(germ) of malaria, and the female 
mosquito of a certain species, called 
the anopheles. If either of these 
three factors is removed, or even pre- 
vented from contact, new cases of 
malaria ure made impossible. This is 
not difficult to do. 

In the first place, take the mosquito. 
No other species of mosquito can 
earry the microbe, and the anopheles 





species is not the noisy kind that is 





everywhere buzzing and biting all day 
long. The anopheles is a timid mos- 
quito, does not sing loudly and bites 
only after dark. It spends.the day in 
low places, in corners and’ near the 
floor in the house, and in wet under- 
brush and weeds along the banks of 
ponds and streams. It breeds along 
the edges of bodies of water and.in 
swamps and wet lands. Therefore, to 
get rid of the mosquito, cut down the 
weeds and underbrush in wet places, 
drain the low lands and swamps. 
Where this last is not practicable, put 
crude oil on the surface of the water 
around the edges of the pool or pond 
and put small fish, minnows or gold 
fish, into the water to eat the eggs 
and “wigglers” of the mosquito. 

Next, prevent the mosquitoes from 
biting either sick or well people. The 
sick person who already has malaria 
is a sort of store-house where the 
mosquito goes to stock up with ma- 
laria microbes. These microbes are 
floating in the blood of the sick per- 
son and the mosquito, when she bites, 
draws in the microbe with the blood. 
If she cannot get at the malaria pa- 
tient she will run out of microbes in 
a very short. time. Consequently 
every person having malaria should 
be thoroughly protected after night- 
fall by screens fine enough to keep 
out this mosquito. If wire is used for 
screens, it should be 12 to 18 mesh to 
the inch and then painted to make 
the holes smaller. also to preserve it. 
On the other hand, well people who 
live in a malarial district should stay 
behind screens after dark in order to 
prevent mosquitoes who have already 
acquired the microbes from passing 
them along. 

Lastly, destroy the microbes before 
the mosquitoes can get them, by dos- 
ing malarial patients with quinine un- 
til they are entirely cured of the dis- 
ease. Also let well people who live in 
a malarial community take small 
doses of quinine to prevent infection 
if they do happen to be bitten despite 
their precautions. It is not necessary 
and does not help to take whisky with 
the quinine. 

This does not sound like a very dif- 


ficult program, yet strictly carried 
out, it would drive this formidable 


disease off the earth. It will rid any 
community of it and of all the suffer- 
ing and inefficiency coming in its 
wake. Even strictly carried out on a 
small scale, for instance on one farm 


or a group of farms, it would prob- 
ably stop the disease in those fam- 
ilies, for this type of mosquito does 


not travel far from its breeding place 
during its entire life. 


The government expects to effect- 
ually protect our soldiers by exter- 
minating this mosquito within a ra- 
dius of two miles around each camp. 
It would seem as if we might do the 
same around every rural community 
by all taking hold and tsting hold 
together for the common good. 














OSTUM 


is all this and more. 
It's most delicious. 
Besides theres no 
waste, and these 
are days 
should Save. Try 
INSTANT 
POSTUM 






as between POSTUM 
and other table 
beverages 

is in favor of the 

Aolesome, 
Healthful 





drink. 


when one 








Highest prices 
for your old 








today for new 
advanced prices 
We pay the freight 
Iroquois Bag Co., 397 Howard St., Buffalo, N.Y. 










| For Your Protection Always Mention 


A. A. When Writing Advertisers 
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ery—and saving money. 
or without cabinet top. 


Principal Offices 
New York 
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Practical Patriotism 
The New Perfection Oil Cook Stove 


makes patriotism practical—it more 
than repays you in service for the coal 
you give to America’s needs. 


Use the New Perfection, for its long 
blue chimney gives you full, clean, 
smokeless cooking heat,—without a 
cent’s worth of fuel wasted. 


In 3,000,000 homesthe New Perfection 
is making housework easier, showing 
the way to cool clean kitchens and 
freedom from ash pan, coal hod drudg- 





Made in 1, 2, 3, 4-burner sizes with 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 


Albany 
Boston 


NEW 


ERFECTION 
Ou COgh STOVES 


Ask your dealer 
about the New 
Perfection Kero- 
sene Water Heater 
and New Perfec- 
tion Ovens. 


Use SO-CO-NY 
Kerosene — Every 
Drop Clean Heat 
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Farm and Crop News : 
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Ohio Makes Big Plans 
CLARENCE METTERS 

Extensive exhibits of the federal 
department will be made at the Ohio 
state fair, the last week in August, 
according to plans made by EB. V. Wal- 
born, manager, of the fair. The gov- 
ernment exhibit will cover 8000 square 
feet of space and war activities of the 
war, navy, agriculture, commerce, in- 
terior departments and food adminis- 
tration, and the committee on public 
information will be shown. 

The department of agriculture will 
show the work it is carrying on in in- 
creasing food production and conser- 
vation. Models of farm buildings, in- 
cluding dairy poultry houses, 
silos, and the like will be exhibited 
and explained in all details. The whole 
exhibit will be for the purpose of 
showing just how great are the agri- 
cultural possibilities of this country 
and of what vital importance they are 
in winning the war. 


barns, 


Investigating Feeds 

Dr Eugene H. Porter, commissioner 
of foods and markets, is conducting 
an investigation of the cattle feed sit- 
uation in New York. There is a wide- 
spread feeling among the farmers of 
the state that they have had to pay 
more for their feeds than the situa- 
tion throughout the country warrant- 
ed. Commissioner Porter has sought 
the co-operation of the state college 
of agriculture, the experiment station, 
the New York state grange and the 
Dairymen’s league. 

A recommendation has already been 
made for immediate statewide public- 
ity on the importance of early pur- 
chase and shipment of next winter's 
supply of feeding stuffs. Millions of 
tons will be needed and the difficulties 
and delays of the winter of 1917-8 must 
be avoided if possible. Car shortage 
during the cold months if one of the 
most serious problems to be overdone. 
Every reason which has been advanced 
for the early purchase of coal is appli- 
cable to the request for the early pur- 
chase of dairy feeds. 


High Prices for Furs 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

Domesticating fur-bearing animals 
as a means of financial gain has at- 
tracted attention as a result of the 
extraordinary high prices at which the 
pelts of the smaller fur bearers have 
been sold. Many farmers’ sons 
trapped and shot muskrats, raccoons, 
opossums, foxes and minks in consid- 
erable numbers. The prevailing prices 
were the highest in the history of the 
fur trade 

The growing of tomatoes received a 
great stimulus in eastern Pennyslva- 
nia and the plants, owing to highly 
favorable weather, are in a splendid 
condition Theodore B. Serrill, Jr, of 
Rucks county has over 15,000 plants 
on his farm, while many other grow- 
ers planted unusually large quanti- 
ties Canneries are contracting at 
good prices. 

The Fourth of July witnessed con- 
tinued activity in farming operations 
upon hundreds of farms, the owners 
and employees preferring to harvest 
the wheat and rye rather than delay 
the important work since labor's de- 
mands are so strenuous this year. 

Turnip seed is now being sown 
quite generally after the final culti- 
vation of the growing corn, and a 
large crop is promised. This succu- 
lent vegetable commanded a price al- 
most equal to that of potatoes, while 
the cost of production is but small. 
The several purple-top varieties, al- 
though old, still take the lead in form, 
quality and productiveness. The sugar- 
beet, mangel wurtzel and rutabaga are 
largely grown for cattle feeding. 





Orchards and Taxes 
Ww. N. B. 

A party of 22 farmers from Wash- 
ington county, O, recently visited the 
farm of W. D. Zinn in Barbour coun- 
ty, W Va. When Mr Zinn took hold 
of it it was considered a failure, but 
he has made it a model farm, one of 
the best in the country. Mr Zinn ex- 
plained that the factors which brought 
the farm from failure to success were 
drainage, lime, organic matter, acid 
phosphate and clover. 

A delegation of fruit men from the 
Eastern panhandle went to Washing- 
ton to protest to the ways and means 
committee of congress against the 
taxing of orchard companies as war 
corporations. They say that to tax the 
fruit growers would take away this 
year the profits on which they are 
counting to meet obligations which, by 
necessity, are large and numerous dur- 


ing the early years of an orchard and 
which have to be carried until the or- 
chard brings in revenue; the tax would 
simply destroy the funds which are 
due to meet obligations, and with such 
a system it is feared the faith of the 
banks would be somewhat impaired in 
their loans which would, in the end, 
make it difficult for the orchardists to 
secure money. 

The shipping season has begun in 
the Eastern panhandle fruit belt, 
though the shipments thus far, of 
course, have been light. The (dirst of 
the season's shipments of peaches, six 
bushel baskets, were sent to Washing- 
ton, DC, by L. H. Rooney of Berkeley 
county. The first shipment of apples 
was three carloads of Yellow Trans- 
parents made by E. C. Henshaw, also 
of Berkeley county. 

Despite war times the campaign for 
the abolition of the one-room school 
as substitution of graded schools con- 
tinues throughout the rural districts. 
Progress at this time is slow, but a 
number of graded schools are to be 
built this year, which means the elim- 
ination of a large number of one-room 
schools. -All the graded schools now 
in existence have proved a great suc- 
cess, 





Bees Everywhere 
OLIVER D, SCHOCK 

The government orders for horses 
for army use have greatly reduced the 
number available for farm use, and 
also materially increased the value of 
those remaining on the farms. It is 
fortunate that farm tractors can be 
employed in plowing, in localities 
where both horses and farm helpers 
have been reduced to a minimum. 

There are but a few counties in 


Pennsylvania which do not have a 
beekeepers’ association. A meeting 


held at the apiary of Dr E. E. Sterner 
in York county attracted nearly 200 
beekeepers, and an active organization 
was effected. 

Potato growers in the famous Serks- 
Lehigh belt report most favorably re- 
garding this year’s crop. Early varie- 
ties are being harvested at extraordi- 
nary high prices. It is believed that 
the aggregate production will largely 
exceed that of 1917, and that the 
prices will remain remunerative. 

Lehigh county farmers have been 
suffering from an oversupply of black- 
birds. In some cases the damage done 
to corn necessitated replanting. Other 
succulent vegetablesalso suffered harm. 
The state laws protect these birds, 
however. Insectivorous birds are less 
numerous than last year, due to the 
frequent heavy and protracted rain- 
falls. 
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Farm Personals 
TUE) 


Plumb Will Remain 

Prof C. S. Plumb for 16 years the 
energetic, enthusiastic, extremely able 
professor of animal husbandry at Ohio 
state university recently resigned to 
do private work. This was followed 
by reconsideration and he will now re- 
main. Everyone rejoices that Plumb 
will not leave this great work in Ohio. 
He is the most valuable man on the 
agricultural faculty in the Ohio insti- 
tution. He enjoys a national and in- 
ternational reputation. As a live stock 
authority he has but few, if any 
equals, and not one superior. The suc- 
cess of his department is proof enough 
of his great ability. Sixteen years ago 
at the Ohio state university there was 
no department of animal husbandry; 
today it ranks foremost in the world. 
Ohio people know Prof Plumb, they 
believe in him and demand that he 
remain where he so ably serves. His 
duty to the state and the people is to 
continue his great work. 


Last month there passed away one 
of the really great agricultural lead- 
ers of the world. Prof Thomas Shaw 
will be missed in all agricultural cir- 
cles. He was big in brain and heart 
and left his monument in men trained 
under his direction, and in the many 
agricultural books he wrote. At the 
time of his death his most recent 
work, Management and Feeding of 
Swine, was being published by Orange 
Judd company of New York. His 
books are standard tests in all schools 
and colleges, and include among many 
the following: Clovers, Silos and 
Silage, Feeding Farm Animals, Feed- 
ing and Management of Sheep, Ani- 
mal Breeding and Breeds of Live 
Stock. Prof Shaw was a voluminous 
writer for the agricultural press, a 
farm paper editor and a noted pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry. His 
leadership in live stock circles was as 
remarkable as the man. His voice so 
long heard in practically every :tate 
in the union will be missed in a world 
where counsel of the sort he gave is 
SO greatly needed. Beloved by all, 
honored everywhere, his going is felt 
with deepest regret. 
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Turn Cutlery Steel Into Your F ields! 
DoltEaly Clam 


That's what the disks are made of—a special cutlery steel—forged edge (cut 
out or solid)—so sharp and sturdy that 
mother earth crumbles into tiny Particles 
a as you want her to. 

ulverize the soil early this Spring. Ge 
it in the best condition to give the world 
bigger and better crops—and make it g 
poor season for Lady Insect and her family, 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOK 


It’sa valuable one to have; tells what you neeg 
to know about “The Soil and Its Tillage With 
it, we will gladly send our complete |), plement 
Catalog and names of your nearest dealerg in 
CLARK ““CUTAWAY” Implements. 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 


9 Main Street, 
Maker of the original CLARK Disk Harrows 


DISK 
HARROWS 











Higganum, Connecticut 


and Plows. 




















Always Ready 
For Threshing 
When You're Ready _- 


SMALL THRESHE 











and eee. 
to 40 bus 
able cost of Gray Line machines. 





Threshers, Horse for hilly districts. 
Ensilage Cutters 
oe 
Gasoline Engines. 


els of oats per hour. We would like to tell 


MAKES 


Z Even with a small acreage of grain, you need this thresher, It will thresh out your grain cleanly 
Simple in construction and takes up little room. Cylinder 23 inches wide. ‘] hreshes 20 
you more—the advantages to you, and the reason 


Se THRESHERS 


Sizes to fit your requirements at prices you can afford. Weigh li 
Stand heavy service. S er pang 
‘wonder for quick, clean work,” users say. Require medium power—ideal 
Before getting a thresher, get our figures, 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS, Inc. io ntha"s 


et 


PAYS GOOD PRoFIts 


Capacities from 20 
to 40 Bushels Per 
Hour 


INDEPENDENT 


YOu 


» Quickly 







taunch construction—little repair expense. “A 














Cheaper Power 


OTTAWA. *0-0% 
Kerosene E NGI N ES 


Gasoline 
Ww my Kerosene Engine you can get more 
power from a gallon of 12c Kerosene than you 
ean from a gallon of 20 or 25 cent line in any i 
engine. No cranking, no batteries to start, easy 
to operate. All Sizes and Styles, 135 H-P. to 22 Hi-P. 
FREE BOOK Before; you arrange totry any en- 
——<- <—__= gine, 
my latest and finest 3-color ~q: : 
book — makes you under- 4 P%, 
standengines like you want {wie 
to. Low prices, if you write RA -e 
today. at ee 
GEC. E. LONG, . as 
OTTAWA MANFACTURING CO. 
1056 King St., Ottawa, Kass 


DRILLING 
WELL *avs° WELL 
Own & machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Salesman Wanted 


We have a permanent position now 
open, with a splendid opportunity for 
advancement, for a man over 31 years 
of age to travel through the country 
districts and sell AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST to the farmers. 

The position pays a good salary—many 
of our salesmen are now earning from 
$1200 to $2500 a year. 

It is easy work and very pleasant. 





Selling experience is not necessary, 
although it is highly desirable. E 
Preference will be given to a man = 


owning or having the use of a horse 
and buggy, or automobile. 

There is no advance money required. 
Ours is a straightforward selling prop- 
osition, and if you think you have the 
ability to make a success of it, and 
are willing to give it a fair trial, we 
will give your application very careful 
consideration. 

Write quickly—now—TODAY—because 
someone else might get in ahead of you. 


DISTRICT MANAGER 
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- American Agriculturist 
, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥. z 
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raising. 
Write for literature and particulars 
/ rates to Supt. Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or to 


coming to farmers from the rich wheat fields of Western 
Canada. 3 y farm land at $15. to 
$30. per acre and raise from 20 to 45 bushels of $2. 
wheat to the acre it’s easy to make money. 

in her provinces of Manitoba, Sask 


160 Acre Homesteads ree to Settlers 


y 
Mixed Farm is profitable industry 
ising one a! convenient, climate ——_— 


to 


0. G. RUTLEDGE 


/ 
2 301 E. Genesee St., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Canadian Government Agent. 
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